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Check index for page number of contest rules and official entry blank. 
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Now ...EM-BEE offers direct-expansion 
type bulk milk tanks in both “atmospheric” 
and new “vacuum” models. When you’re 
thinking of a new tank, let us prove that 
EM-BEE in either model is a wise choice. .. 
that you really get your money’s worth in 
beautifully finished workmanship and all of 
the features that dairymen expect to find in 
a bulk tank. 

See your EM-BEE dealer; he has the tank 
that you’ll want to put in your milk house. 





























If you don’t know your EM-BEE dealer, mail us this coupon}) : 
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Your choice... 


“atmospheric 
or “vacuum” 
models trom 


him-bee 


STANDAROS 


The EM-BEE Cleaned- 
In-Place system, with a 
unique rotating spray 
nozzle, assures com- 
plete cleaning and sani- 
tizing. 
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PAUL MUELLER COMPANY 
P. O. Box 150 
Springfield, Missouri 


| am interested in learning more about EM-BEE Tanks. 


Name 


Address 














The American Dairy Association 


Makes Six Predictions 
for the 1960's 


This is the season for predictions about the new 
vear and the new decade. Here are some that are of 
interest to dairy farmers: 


Prediction Number One: 


During the 1960’s the promotion of foods and bev- 
erages myo wy pee dairy products will grow and 
grow, just as it grown without interruption since 
World War II and even before. 

There are thousands of manufacturers and sellers 
who are anxious to earn for their products some 
part of the place that milk and its products now 
hold in the diet of Americans. 

They will work and spend tirelessly to replace 
dairy foods with their products. The more active 
competition is, the more necessary it is for dairy 
farmers to increase their own selling effort. 


Prediction Number Two: 


No matter who wins the 1960 elections, there will 
be powerful pressures away from Federal support 
of farm prices. The freer the market, the more nec- 
essary it becomes to increase selling effort. 


Prediction Number Three: 


Many farm experts foresee declines in beef prices 
during 1960. If history repeats, this could mean a 
more rapid increase in dairy production. The more 
milk produced, the more necessary it becomes to in- 
crease selling effort. 


Prediction Number Four: 


During 1960, and probably for the rest of our 
lives, the surest way for food faddists and “nutri- 
tion experts” to attract attention will be to make 
sensational attacks on dairy foods. 

Americans take the value and quality of milk and 
its products so much for granted that good state- 
ments about them are hardly news — whereas any- 
thing that can be interpreted (or misinterpreted) to 
“prove” they are not so good or are actually harm- 
ful, is a quick, cheap path to publicity for the per- 
son making the statement. 

The more numerous the slanders, the more neces- 
oy it becomes to sell positively so as to counteract 
them. 


Prediction Number Five: 


During 1960, and for the foreseeable future, the 
American Dairy Association will be the only farmer- 
financed, farmer-controlled nation-wide organization 
selling dairy foods to the American consumer. 

ADA is growing — but not as fast as the job is 
growing. ADA is making impressions on consumers 
all over the nation with dairy foods advertising made 
effective by painstaking research, augmented by out- 
standing public relations, home service and market 
extension activities —but it must reach those con- 
sumers more frequently, more powerfully. 


Prediction Number Six: 


All through the 1960’s, you will need the kind of 
help the American Dairy Association can give you 
and your products, more than you have ever needed 
it before — because for you and for dairy farmers 
everywhere, selling means survival. 


American Dairy Association 


Headquarters: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 


A nation-wide organization of, by and for dairy farmers, 


Selling Your Products to the Homes of America 
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Continuing our 75th Anniversary theme, 
our cover features Advancer Sleeping Pamela, 
grand champion at the 1959 All-American Jersey 
Show and winner of the 3-year-old Jersey Jug 
futurity. She is owned by M. L. Baird 
Sons, Springfield, Ohio. 

The smaller picture is our artist’s drawing 
of Rachel Benton, that has to be called the 
“mystery cow” of the early 1900's. Using R. M. 
Gow’s book, “The Jersey,” as our authority, 
she is listed as the grand champion of the 1906 
National Dairy Show. However, as we go to 
press we note that in both Hoard’s Dairyman 
and The Jersey Bulletin the cow, Shinn’s Pansy, 
shown by Hunter and Smith, Lincoln, Nebr., is 
listed as the grand champion. At any rate, the 
type change that has taken place in the more 
than 50 years is quite obvious. 


and 





Hoard’s Dairyman, copyright 1960 by W. D 
Hoard & Sons Company, All ts reserved 
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Unwholesome immoral! and questionable 
medical advertising is excluded. A sincere ef 
fort is made to carry advertising of only reli 
able people, We will always take it as a favor 
te be notified promptly whenever any adver 
tiser’s dealings with the subscribers are not in 
good faith or evidence « lack of business hon 
or. Advertisers recognize the readers of Hoard’s 
Dairymen as an up-to-date class of farmers, and 


we hold our columns for the patronage of only 
those with whom our readers can deal with 
profit and satisfaction 

Hoard’s Dairyman is published on the 10th 
and 25th of each month. Advertising copy for 
the 10th of the month issue must be received 
before the 15th of the preceding month. For 
the 25th of the month issue, copy myst be 
received by the lst of that month 
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Washington 
Dairygrams 





PRESIDENTIAL SWEEPSTAKES IS ON AS THREE CANDIDATES MAKE 
NEW YEAR'S HEADLINES. HUMPHREY AND KENNEDY ENTER 
DEMOCRAT RACE, ROCKEFELLER QUITS G.0.P. BID. 


BENSON WAS REPORTED FOR ROCKEFELLER AND WITHDRAWAL PUT 
BENSON IN AWKWARD SPOT. HE INDICATED HE WOULD 
SUPPORT NIXON BUT WOULD NOT BE IN CABINET. 


LOOK FOR BIG PUSH ON CONSERVATION RESERVE OF SOIL BANK 
IN THIS SESSION OF CONGRESS. THERE WILL BE 28 
MILLION ACRES IN RESERVE THIS YEAR. BENSON WANTS 
60 MILLION BY 1964. (THIS WAS ROCKEFELLER GOAL 
IN DECEMBER CAMPAIGN SPEECH. ) 








DAIRY SPOKESMEN FURIOUS AT PUBLICITY FROM FOOD AND DRUG 
ADMINISTRATION ON PESTICIDES IN MILK. HEADLINES | 
MADE WERE BASED ON OLD INVESTIGATION MADE IN 
SUMMER OF 1958. STRONG PROTESTS MADE. 








FARMERS CONTINUE TO VOTE FOR CONTROLS AS RICE, PEANUT, 
AND COTTON GROWERS OVERWHELMINGLY APPROVE 
QUOTAS FOR 1960 CROPS. 





PRICE SUPPORT PURCHASES DOWN 235 PER CENT IN FIRST 11 
MONTHS OF 1959 COMPARED TO SAME PERIOD PREVIOUS 
YEAR. REFLECTS LOWER MILK PRODUCTION. 





FOOD ADDITIVE CONTROVERSY FACES SHOWDOWN MARCH 6. PROOF 
MUST BE PROVIDED FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 
THAT CHEMICALS USED IN PRODUCTION OF FOOD ARE 
SAFE, OTHERWISE THEY WILL BE BANNED ON THAT DAY. 
UP TO PRESENT, FEW MANUFACTURERS HAVE SUBMITTED 
PROOF. SEVERAL ANTIBIOTICS FOR TREATING MASTITIS 
HAVE BEEN CLEARED BUT COAL TAR COLORING, AS USED 
BY SOME BUTTERMAKERS, HAS NOT BEEN APPROVED. 
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In YOUR next issue! 


ADDING COWS NOT ENOUGH ... From a net 
income standpoint, there are steps you can take 
with your 25-cow herd that will help you get 
ahead” Fa For example, harvesting top-quality for- 
age can add $1,100 net income. Merely increas- 
ing to 48 cows will not accomplish this. 

“WE LIKE OUR LEASE AGREEMENT” ... For 
this Round Table feature we invited five dairy- 
men to describe their leases. All are different, 
and all are satisfactory to the operator and land- 
lord. This feature is loaded with practical ideas 
which may improve your lease. 

BALER MAKES 12-INCH “HAY BISCUITS” . 
Here is the story of a meal-size bale (10 to 12 
pounds) that can be mechanically handled and 
artificially dried with standard equipment at low 
cost and little labor. 

BROWN SWISS JUDGING CONTEST CLASS... 
The third in our 30th Annual Hoard’s Dairyman 
Cow Judging Contest. 

AND MANY MORE... 




















Easy TO ORDER OR RENEW! 
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Please send me Hoord's Dairyman for —————i‘(‘é‘ Y 


Name gues . R. F. Dz 
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3 years $2.00 - 5 years $3.00 (Reg. price 1 year $1.00) 
(CANADIAN: 1 Year—$2.00 — FOREIGN: 1 Yeor—$3.00) 
















GEHL’S 
CURE-ALL 
HAY CONDITIONER 


cracks the stems 
from bud to butt 


Gehl’s Cure-All keeps the pressure on the rolls .. . 
matches roll clearance and conditioning action to the 
crop you’re curing. This full adaptability makes swath 
pickup a clean, field-sweeping job. 

And the Gshl is no loafer. It crush-cures at fast 
speeds .. _ lifts the swath with a herringbone rubber 
roll working against a steel conditioning roll. It splits 
the stems from bud to butt — does it gently with Gehl 
leaf-saving action, so quiet you can hear the stems pop. 
In combination these two Gehl rolls pick up the swath 
— open the stems — lay the swath back with the butts 
up, leaves down — away from the sun. 

Gehl adjustable spring pressure adapts roll action 
to varying weight forage mixtures — from light and 
slick grasses to heavy-weight alfalfa. Flip-lever pres- 
sure release cures the problem of clearing rolls if 
stones, sticks or wires are picked up in the field — the - 
clogging slow-downs that shorten tempers when time 
is important. 

And add this . . . the Cure-All is Gehl built . 
designed and engineered to long-life specifications as 
well as superior performance. Features like floating 
height control, adjustable fluffer and windrower at- 
tachment all speed your time in field, condition uni- 
formly for maximum feed value. 

The coupon brings more facts. 

And remember — buying, trading or maintaining — 
Geh/ puts all price factors in your favor. 


GEHL'S PTO POWER PARTNERS. ... lift the burden from 
your back, make your tractor payback more 


GEHL BROS. MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. DA-26-2, West Bend, Wisconsin 
Please send me details on the new Gehl 
Cure-All with instant pressure release. 
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Install a pipeline milker 


milk you 


You make the most of a pipeline 
milker when you use Pyrex brand 
pipe. 

With glass you can see that the 
pipe is clean . . . spot trouble before 
it starts. After cleaning, you can 
check sanitation visually . . . dirt 
can’t hide behind glass. 


FASTER CLEANING, TOO. 
PYREX pipe won't corrode or pit, 
so you can use stronger, faster- 
working cleaning solutions. The 
pipe is smoother than any metal 


can see 


and speeds cleaning, discourages 
the build-up of milkstone or bac- 
teria. 


FREE BOOKLET. See the many 
ways you can run your dairy more 
profitably, with a Pyrex pipeline 
system, by writing to us at 27 Crys- 
tal Street, Corning, N. Y., for the 
booklet “Facts about Pyrex Pipe.” 
Or call your dealer representing: 
Chore Boy Company + DeLaval 
Separator Company * Hinman 
Milking Machine Company * James 


Manufacturing Company *¢ Perfec- 
tion Manufacturing Corporation « 
Rite-Way Dairy Farm Equipment 
Corporation *« Universal Milking 
Machine Division. 


MILK PURITY- PROTECTED 


y~ PYREX 


GLASS PIPE 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 


CORNING 


MEANS RESEARCH ! 


N 


GLASS 


Opinions, Brickbats, 
Bouquets ... 


These columns are o 
of Hoard’s Dairyman for the expression 
of their opinion on any subject, wheth- 
er radical or conservative, destructive or © 
constructive, wise or foolish, critical or 
commendatory. Hoard's Dairyman as- 
sumes no responsibility for opinions 
expressed. 


n to the readers 


Join in praise 


I want to join the multitude of 
dairymen who praise your magazine 
as I think it is the finest a dairy- 
man can avail himself of. I partic- 
ularly enjoy the artificial breed- 
ing and veterinary columns and 
wish every one of my customers 
would read them. 

I encourage my customers in 
every way I can to subscribe to 
your magazine. Enclosed is my 
check for a year’s subscription for 
one of my customers. 

Kansas Ron McDONALD 

A.B.S. technician 


Won a blue ribbon 


Thank you for the plan service; 
I consider this the outstanding 
part of your magazine. 

My 4-H demonstration, “Cold 
Lye Best for Milker Rubber,” 
placed in the blue ribbon group at 
the Minnesota State Fair. Thank 
you for all the help you have 
given me. I save every issue of 
Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Minnesota RaLPH DITTMAN 


Swing can be dangerous! 


I made a swing similar to the 
one pictured. The point circled is 
dangerous. I had the very same 
arrangement. The chain will wear 
and break. I used heavy chain 
lengths to make this connection 
and they also wore enough to 
break. Watch this closely! 


Michigan LESTER KEIGLEY 


Why we sold out 


We sold out the dairy herd. 
Labor costs killed the goose that 
laid the golden egg. Our subscrip- 
tion to Hoard’s Dairyman runs to 
1962 and remains the best invest- 
ment for the money any farmer 
can find. 

But milkers can earn double, 
sitting on a stool in air-condi- 
tioned, comfortable workrooms, 
summer and winter, assembling, 
stitching, and painting synthetic 
ladies’ footwear that gives no more 
protection to their feet than you 
could get under a peg-tooth har- 
row out in the field on a cold, 
wet rainy day. 

These works of art on exhibition 
have a trade-in value in exchange 
per pair equal to 100 pounds of 

(Contimued on page 60) 
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CONde THROWS PULSATORS 
OUT OF THE PARLOR! 


WITH GREAT NEW 


ROTARY 
VALVE 


MILKING 















Now you can have direct, motor driven, parlor milking with the new Condé 
Rotary Valve! The Rotary Valve means you have direct action on every APR 
cow. _ 
This is just another example where Conde excels and is working 
always to bring you the best in milking equipment. Whatever your milking ra) 
* . ’ ta? = 
needs, be sure to check for Condé equipment. You'll find it’s the best for 


¢ 
years of trouble-free service. f Conde 



































- 
_ PATENTED a 
e Easy Terms—as little as 10% down and up to 60 months to pay. #8 
@ Free Estimates and Plans—no obligations. INFL ATI ONS assembly 
® Parlor Stalls and equipment available through progressive Conde dealers. 2 
The Conde Patented 
#8 Inflations have 
on exclusive ‘up- Only Condé ‘400’ Teat 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION ON THE MILKING EQUIPMENT YOU NEED: ward’ squeeze that pears & seer 
assists nature in a 
F trolled air intake that 
1, Rotary Valve Milking for Parlors 6. Condé ‘Around-the-Barn’ ins’ ‘llations og Sage r Serpe moves milk from the cow 
2. Condé 400 Teat Cup Assembly 7. Condé 400 Portable Mil normal manner dur- Pekdee teed ae 
3. Condé 400 ST Milker Transfer system ee ae ing. This in combination 
4. Condé 400 Milker (Bail 8. Conde 400 Automatic ‘Rigid Line’ with short or long cae We Cont Pateanes 
or Rigid Handle) dumping station teats. 8 Inflations leaves 
. cows in hand milked 
5. Condé 400 Vacuum Suppliers 9. Conde 400 motorized Releasers condition. 





sn 
Mail to the Address Neorest You! He 
Condé Milking Machine Co., Sherrill, New York ty 
Marlow Milking Machine Co., Mankato, Minnesota 1a 
Gentlemen: L 

Arey send me more information on the item(s) checked , 
O' O02 O03 Of O08 Of O7 O8 OF : 
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Bill Payton’s son Howard talks tires with their Firestone representative W. B. Wilson. 


“FIRESTONES DELIVER FULL DRAW-BAR PULL 
THROUGH STICKY GUMBO AT ITS WORST! 


says B. R. Payton, Payton & Sons, Sprinkle, Texas. 
“Travis County’s gumbo gets plenty sticky. That’s 
when we really appreciate Firestone traction—it 
always gives us full draw-bar pull. That’s more than 
we ever expected with other tires. Firestones don’t 
chip out, either. And we like the service our Firestone 
man in Austin, W. B. Wilson, gives us.” 


Like Bill Payton, you'll find these exclusive 
features deliver extra service at no extra cost! 


e Firestone’s curved and tapered traction bars de- 
liver full power-pull, clean automatically! 


e Firestone Rubber -X is the longest-wearing rubber 
ever used in Firestone tractor tires. 


e Firestone Rubber-X special compound for side- 
walls resists aging and costly furrow-buckling. 





e Firestone S/F (Shock-Fortified) cord delivers 
greatest impact resistance of all farm tires. 

e Firestone FREE New Tractor Tire Loaner Serv- 
ice lends you tires during retreads and repairs. 


For top traction and economy, get Firestone All 
Traction Champion, Firestone Champion Ground 
Grip or special purpose Firestone All Non-Skid 
tractor tires at your Firestone Dealer or Store. 
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SAVE AND BE SURE 


with Firestone tires on all your wheels! 
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——— Teeter —-— trot iC ev 
All Traction Champion® Super All Trection® All Trection® ‘Trenspert® Oe Luxe Champion® 


*Firestone T.M 





ALWAYS A YEAR TO PAY 


Firestone 


BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 


Copyright 1960, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 
(Continued from page 58) 


prime beef, or 2 big shoats, or 6 
eans of milk (10 gallons), or 1 


buckshot at our domestic pets. 
Missouri Missouri PLowBoy 


Credit to “‘city slickers”’ 


We live in a land of democracy 
where majority rules. Have you 
heard of any farmers who would 
band together and stand up against 
daylight saving time? No! The 
farmers stand by themselves, indi- 
vidually. 

Where is the old spirit, “United 
we stand, divided we fall”? Most 
farmers certainly do not live by 
this saying. If the city folk are 
cooperative enough to stick to- 
gether more power to them. 

If the farmer hasn't sense enough 
to unionize, then he will continue 
to suffer as he has in the past. 
Let’s give credit to the “city 
slicker,” he has sense enough to 
get “out of the rain.” 

If farmers would stick together, 
they could be stronger than the 
strongest labor union in the U.S. 
Let’s quit feeling sorry for our- 
selves and get into the harness 
and all pull together for one ulti- 
mate goal, “equality and prosperi- 
ty” for all farmers. 

Wisconsin Don A. BOHN 


Turn the clock back 


You hear so much of the dairyman's 
sad plight, 
Let's turn the clock backward — 
just for tonight. 
Let us drink milk that has never been 
skimmed 


Try eating meat that's never been 


trimmed, 
With strawberry jam, hot biscuits, too, 
The outlook will be much better for 


you 

Let mixes and such go down the drain 
We of the Ozarks much prefer rain 

just give us butter, churned with a 
ash, 


On cold winter days — try serving 


This will keep you sparkling and gay. 
oy you'll feel happy — most every 


ay. 
Missouri Mrs. Pere ARTZ 


“... forgotten item” 


Please enter my subscription to 
your very interesting and edifying 
magazine. I feel that your edito- 
rials and feature sections are very 
intelligently written, with a sincer- 
ity that is almost a forgotten item 
of life in our country. 

I have read your paper in a 
rather spasmodic way by virtue of 
a relative saving your issues un- 
til I visited and picked them up 
to take to my home. My interest 
has grown to such an extent that 
now I desire to be one of your 
subscribers. 

Pennsylvania 

STANLEY F, CIENKOWSKI 


Let children benefit 


If the taxpayer must buy vast 
quantities of milk, butter, and 
cheese, then let his children be 
the benefactors. Let the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture issue stamps 
to every housewife (or head of 
household) for one quart of milk 
per day, per person in the family. 

These stamps could be issued at 
the post office or some other 
federal building on the signature 
of the housewife or head of the 
household, and redeemed at any 
store. If home delivery is desired, 

(Continued on page 63) 
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NEW CASE 1960 
TRACTOR LINE 
RATES FIRST 


Measured by the Six Features 





Farmers Rank Most Important 
When Selecting a Iractor 


“What features do you want most in a tractor?’”’ Think about it 
. +» what would your answer be? 

A nationally known independent farm service and research 

organization recently put this important question to 2,230 
farmers . . . on all types and sizes of farms... a typical cross- 
section of agricultural America. 
What did this survey point out? Just this—although many buy- 
ing factors were mentioned, these SIX FEATURES consist- 
ently stood out above all others—and farmers rank them in 
order of relative importance or “value’”’ as follows: 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE 


IN iin 6 i0-s cakininccvsdsnbecntteestaens 23%, 
IIIT chi sn snicoraae tin <viddeseties so vena 21% 
(3) EASE OF OPERATION..................... 20% 
(4) PRICE PER HORSEPOWER................ 14% 
(5) FORWARD SPEEDS.................--e00:: 12% 
OE WING SS. ical cdcnsecdccetiiedts «cummin 10% 


How would the new 1960 Case Tractors measure up? That’s a 
question in which Case Research & Development Engineers 
were vitally interested. To find the answer, they first pains- 
takingly checked every model in the new 1960 Case line 
against the SIX FEATURES. Then, they compared the new 
Case Tractors with the published specifications of competitive 


models... again measuring them all against the six features 
most wanted by farmers. 





RESULT: MEASURED BY THE SIX FEATURES 
FARMERS CONSIDER MOST IMPORTANT 
IN A TRACTOR ...THE NEW CASE 1960 
TRACTOR LINE SCORED A DECISIVE, 
UNQUESTIONABLE FIRST! 


Find out for yourself . . . The new 1960 Case Tractors are now 
rolling off the production lines and are on the way to your 
dealer. See them at your Case Dealer’s World Premiere 
Open House. Horsepower is UP ... Price per horsepower is 


DOWN ...and there are American-made Diesels in every 
power class. 


ASK YOUR CASE DEALER TO SHOW YOU THE 
PROOF —That measured by the SIX features farmers rank 
most important when selecting a tracor—A NEW 1960 CASE 
TRACTOR IS YOUR BEST BUY! 


J.1.CASE 


J.1.CASE CO. + RACINE, WIS. 
Ist in Quality for Over 100 Years 

















CONTROLLING 


COLD WEATHER 


TROUBLE... 
NO TROUBLE 


Every winter brings foot rot and 
respiratory diseases. With Aureomycin 


in feed, this dairyman controls them 


with no extra work. 


For thirty years, the Burgeson 
Farm in Grandview, Missouri, has 
been improving its registered Hol- 
stein stock. It is the home of one 
National record and two State 
record cows. 

“However”, says T. A. (Pete) 
Burgeson, Jr., “this is a working 
farm. Our basic product is milk... 
good milk and lots of it. To make it, 
hundreds of details have to be 
tended to daily. Everything is im- 
portant. Breeding, sanitation, man- 
agement, feeding... everything. 

“That’s why AUREOMYCIN® is an 
integral part of our winter feeding 
program, In late fall, winter and 
early spring our weather out here is 
cold and damp. Even though we’ve 
got about one acre of cement down 
around our barns, the cows spend a 
good dea! of time in some mud. A 
couple of years ago, that meant foot 
rot and respiratory disease trouble. 
When herd health went down, so did 
production. 

‘‘When the FDA approved 
AUREOMYCIN for continuous feed- 
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ing to lactating cows, we were 
among the first to use it. Believe 
me, we’re pleased with the results, 
We just don’t have foot rot and 
respiratory infections any more. 
Herd health is up and we get mazi- 
mum production from our high pro- 
ducing cows. The fact that we get 
these results with no extra work is 
all ‘cream on top.’ The AUREOMYCIN 
is added to our grain ration and fed 
automatically in the milking parlor. 

“Incidentally, we’ve used AUREO- 
MYCIN in our calf milk replacer for 
years. Here again, the results have 
been gratifying. AUREOMYCIN has 
checked scours and increased both 
feed efficiency and growth rate of 
our calves.” 

Get all the facts on AUREOMYCIN 
in dairy feeds from your feed dealer 
or manufacturer. 

American Cyanamid Company, 
Agricultural Division, New York 
20, New York. ®AUREOMYCIN is 
American Cyanamid Company’s 
trademark for chlortetracycline. 





“As you can see, the area around the feed bunks 
becomes a mud pond when fall rains come.” 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 
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“Our grain ration, with AUREOMYCIN 
added, is loaded into these hoppers... 
which are directly over the automatic 
feeders in the milking parlor.” 





“This is part of our 100-cow herd. We 
credit AUREOCMYCIN for controlling 
foot rot and respiratory infections.” 





S 
“We also feel that good sanitation and 
latest management practices are im- 
portant. Here’s the man that vroves our 
management practices are profitable.” 


AUREOMYCIN 


IN FORMULA FEEDS 
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the customer would have to pay 
the difference between the home 
delivered price and the store price. 
The Department of Agriculture 
would then credit the stores and 
dairies at the established price. 


As there wouldn't be sufficient 
milk available, at present, the 
stamps would have to be issued at 
80 or 90 per cent of what is need- 
ed, For example, if a family needs 
30 quarts weekly, they would on- 
ly get stamps for 24 to 27 quarts 
until sufficient supplies are avail- 
able. This would be accomplished 
by increasing the price paid to the 
farmers which, according to Cornell 
University farm economists, at 
present, is about 75 to 80 per cent 
of what it costs to produce it. 

Raising the price of milk would 
result in heavier grain feeding of 
milk cows, which would reduce the 
amount of grain the government 
will have to buy under its existing 
programs. 

Inasmuch as milk would be ob- 
tained relatively easily, the stamps 
would have little, if any, cash 
value at the individual level. The 
only place there would be an in- 
centive for violations would be at 
the stores or dairies and penalties 
for violations should be served. 
Banning from further participation 
would not make it a_ profitable 
risk. 

This plan could easily be ex- 
panded to include meats. If it 
were, the government would not 
have to spend several billion dol- 
lars yearly buying and _ storing 
“surplus” grains. 

This would cost considerably 
more than the present program, 
but it would not be a total loss 
or a criminal waste. 


New York WARREN HaaG 


More articles 
on building equipment 


I get a lot of good information 
from your worth-while editions of 
Hoard’s Dairyman. I especially like 
the articles on things the farmer 
can build for himself. 
therefore, appreciate seeing more 
articles along these 
the winter months. 


Illinois D. W. GRUBER 


Ag college criticized 


Recently I read an article about 
Bob Garst of Iowa who seemed to 
impress Mr. Khrushchev more than 
all the politicians taken together, 
probably justly so. There is one 
thing on which I especially agree 
with Mr. Garst. This is when he 
says to the students at Iowa State 
University, “I feel sorry for you 
because you are learning things that 
are not so. The professors teach 
stuff that is really only the history 
of agriculture any more.” 

Unfortunately, Mr. Garst is dead 
right. Not only do they teach out- 
dated, obsolete facts but they ex- 
pect the students to become any- 
thing but good, practical farmers 
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of agricultural cooperatives, foreign- | 


aid dispensers, and, worst of all, 
originators of all these zillions of 
U.S.D.A. programs which so con- 
sistently waste the taxpayer’s mon- 
ey without helping agriculture and 
cause bad public relations between 
the farmers and consumers besides. 

When, awhile ago, our son en- 
tered Cornell University he was 
promptly reassured that he would 
not have to worry about going back 
to the farm, that the great majori- 
ty of their graduates were good 





enough not to be stuck on farms; 
they became managers, U.S.D.A. 
experts, salesmen, fieldmen, and so 
forth. Pity the farmer who has to 
support a!l these drones. No won- 
der the farmer’s share of a dollar 
is shrinking fast no matter how 
much he produces. 

The few boys, like my son, who 
do go back to the farm have a 
painful task to sort the facts 
learned in college and decide which 
10 per cent to keep and which 90 
per cent to forget as quickly as 
possible. Sometimes the process is 
very expensive. Mr. Garst is a very 
smart man, indeed, as his two sons 
studied liberal arts at Stanford Uni- 
versity and “are unspoiled by agri- 
cultural training,” as he says. 

All this is a great pity as agri- 


culture needs properly trained men 
to lead and to practice it. But, to 
do this, the professors must know 
farming themselves and they must 
keep up with the modern advances. 
One of the requirements for the 
job should be a thorough, practical 
farm background on a modern com- 
mercial farm. 

Then they should keep up with 
fast-changing farm methods by 
working at regular intervals on the 
successful farms. And why not? 
The present system of college sab- 
batical leaves usually allows six 
months with full pay every six or 
seven years to be used for travel- 
ing, working elsewhere, and so 
forth. It certainly would be less 
glamorous to work on a farm 
than to go on a well-paid, tax-sub- 
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sidized junket to some foreign 
country but it would surely make 
more valuable teachers out of them. 

Their living conditions are pleas- 
ant, the work is not strenuous, the 
salaries are good (usually in $6,- 
000 to $15,000 per-year bracket). 
So, why not select the right kind 
of men rather than a woolgather- 
ing and narrow-minded professor 
who says to his students, “Gentle- 
men, I know nothing about farm- 
ing and care less- because I am a 
soil physicist.” 

Well, it would be a darn sight 
better for agriculture if the pro- 
fessors had to know a lot about 
farming before they could teach 
soil physics or any other subject 
in the school of agriculture. 

New York New YorK FARMER 








Sunset’s Leadership is Important to You 


A bulk milk cooler is an important investment... 








When you buy one you want to make sure you’re 
getting the best. And that’s where Sunset’s leadership 
techniques come into the picture. 


Countless hours of research, study and testing have 

kept the Sunset Milk Cooler ahead of competitive 

equipment. Much of this research has been devoted to 

—e out ideas that have come from users of Sunset 
oolers. ' 


Many Sunset firsts have resulted from these ideas that 
originated on the farm. Field research and study caused 
Sunset to pioneer such things as Positive Refrigerant 
Control, automatic controls mounted on the cooler, 
built-in fast drainage pitch and nickel-bearing stainless 
steel construction inside and out. 


Talking about Sunset... Sunset’s leadership has caused 
talk. First of all our customers talk about us. They 
like Sunset’s dependable performance. Our competitors 
talk about us They tell why their coolers are equal to 
Sunset’s. Yes, some even incorporate Sunset features in 
re-designing their cooler. 


| Sunset’s leadership will continue ... It’s hard to change 
— salesmen, promoters, managers | 


a successful pattern. You can be sure that we'll keep 


Spin Clean Wash 








working on new ideas ..- ideas that come right from 
the farm. We intend to keep Sunset the most advanced 
cooler on the market. It’s a cooler designed by dairy 
people for dairymen. 


Sunset’s line of accessories is another example of 
leadership in dairy equipment. For example, one of the 
greatest labor savers ever introduced to the dairyman 
is the Sunset Spin-Clean Washer, a device that takes 
the work out of the job of cleaning your cooler. 
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SPIN-CLEAN 
WASHER 





MILK HOUSE 
BRUSH KIT 


HOSE PORTS 


FREE PLANNING HELP. Send for free planning help and 
folders that give complete details on the Spin-Clean Washer 
and Milk Veyor. Write to address below. 


Equipment for Dairy and Poultry Farms 





Bulk Milk 


Coolers Egg Cooling Equipment 


SUNSET EQUIPMENT CO. 


P.O. Box 35360 @ St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
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Lowest priced 
farm trucks 


of the leading makes 








e Certified lowest prices! 
e Certified gas savings! 
e Certified durability! 

© Certified reliability! 

You save every way and all the way 
with the new Ford trucks for 60. And 
that’s proved by the certified tests and 
studies by the country’s foremost inde- 
pendent experts!’ 

Scores of tests on gas mileage, tire 
wear, brakes, axles, frames, electrical 
wiring and many other factors—clearly 
proved Ford’s economy to the experts! 


S 








Two-tonner or half-tonner, Ford offers highest performance, lowest price! 


iI9GO FORDS wm (atified Keonomy 


And the fact is, you save right from the 
very start—certified price comparisons 
show that both Ford’s light- and medium- 
duty trucks carry the lowest price tags of 
any leading make! 

What’s more, the new Ford trucks 
bring you the best of the new—new style, 
new riding comfort, new stronger frames, 
new longer lasting brakes, bigger axles 
and higher payloads—plus heavy-duty 
truck suspension in every modei! 

See the “Certified Economy Book” at 
your Ford dealer’s and see how many 
ways you can save! 


FORD TRUCKS COST LESS 


... fess to buy.../ess to run.. 


. built to /ast longer, too! 





New 4-wheel drive models—the lowest 
priced*—Six or V-8. Ford’s 4x4 gives you 
sure-footed go-ahead in mud, sand—any- 
where the going’s rough. 


“Based on latest avaiable manufacturers’ suggested retail delivered prices, 
including Federal excise tax, excluding dealer preparation conditioning and 
destinatic. n charges 


tName available on request. Send inquiry to P.O. Box 2687, Ford Division, 
Ford Motor Company, Detroit 31, Michigan, 
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FOUNDED IN 885 


This Illinois banker would 


rather finance dairy cattle 


than automobiles or appliances. 


by D. M. Tarwin 


ANY of my dairy farmer friends tell 

me they have met with great resistance 

from the banking industry in obtaining 
capital to expand or get started in the dairy 
business. 

Personally, I cannot see why this should be. 
In our bank, we have a philosophy that is 
two-pronged: 

1. A bank is in a community to help it 
grow and prosper and in so doing must take 
a greater than normal risk at times to ac- 
complish this . . . call it a calculated risk if 
you wish, and 

2. The only constant is change and you 
must be aware of this. In an agriculturai 
community this is perhaps more evident than 
in other types of communities. 


A capital loan... 

Because the dairy cow or heifer is an ani- 
mal, frequently we overlook the fact that she 
will be around for five to seven years (or 


The author is executive vice- ident of the Mil- 
ledgeville State Bank, Milledgeville, Illinois. 








HAPPY IS THE AUTHOR when he can make a good dairy cattle loan as the 
Don Hollewell (right). Bank gets at least one-fourth down and then t 
centage of milk check. It normally takes two to three years to pay off the loan on a dairy herd. 


longer). Most lenders believe a loan on her 
should be paid off in a year or less, thus 
classifying it as an operational loan when 
in reality it is a capital loan. 

We bankers have gotten so used to the 
quick turn of the beef feeder loans and the 
feeder hog loans, which are operational type 
loans, that we have overlooked this point of 
long life in the dairy program. 

Now, I know I will get a little static on 
this point from some of my banker friends. 
Let me cite a few points in favor of my 
reasoning and see if you do not agree. 

A good cow has a life expectancy of at 
least five to seven years. Many farmers trade 
tractors in this five- to seven-year range and 
when we make a two-or three-year loan on a 
new tractor we classify it as a capital in- 
vestment and consider it a good loan. Why 
not the same with a dairy herd? 

Further, we know the tractor or any other 
piece of farm machinery is going to depreci- 
ate. How about the dairy cow? It has been 
my experience that the good average cow 











will increase your inventory by four to five 
calves during her lifetime on your farm. This 
is an increase over and above the price you 
will get for her when you cull her from the 
herd. On recent markets that would be no 
small amount either. 

I ask you, what other piece of capital ex- 
penditures can do as well? I say, none. 

If the banker would look at it from a 
capital expenditure point of view rather than 
from the operational expenditure point of 
view, he would make more dairy cattle loans 
than he does, and be happier with them. 


Compare and see... 


In our bank we believe it is no less wrong 
to finance a dairy herd on a one-third or 
one-fourth down basis with the balance due 
over a two-or three-year period than it is to 
finance an automobile, freezer, dryer, or 
what-have-you on a one-fourth down with the 
balance due over a two-or three-year period. 
What is the difference? 

The difference is all in favor of the dairy 
loan. The dairy herd increases in value 
through the calves dropped, increase in weight 
to the cow plus the fact that she is paying 
her own way through the production of milk 
during the year. I have yet to find the auto- 
mobile or appliance that was worth more 
money when you sold or traded it than when 
you bought it, yet that frequently is the 
case with the dairy herd. 


Procedure is simple . . . 


You may wonder how we finance these, 
how much for how long, and so forth. It is 
not simple to set forth a firm standard on 
terms. Each farm and each farmer’s situa- 
tion is as different as une cow is from an- 
other. Thus, I will have to generalize. 

We get at least one-fourth down on the 
purchase price of the cattle involved. This 
may be cash or other cattle and/or ma- 
chinery now owned free and clear so that it 
may be mortgaged to us. We finance the 
balance on monthly payments. These pay- 
ments are figured as a percentage of the 
milk delivered during each pay period, such 
as one-third, one-fourth, or one-half of the 
milk delivered. This, I think, has been the 
secret to whatever (Turn to page 88) 











STOMACH DEVELOPMENT 
UNAFFECTED BY DIET 


It is commonly believed that by feeding 
roughage to calves as soon as possible after 
birth, they will develop a larger rumen, or 
first stomach, thus enabling the animals to 
produce more milk on a diet of inexpensive 
forage. 

According to R. G. Warner, Cornell Uni- 
versity scientist, the practice may not pay 





off the way it is supposed to. He has studied 
calves on milk diets up to eight months after 


birth and has found that, although the 
rumens don’t grow so fast, they get just as 
big in the long run as their forage-fed sisters. 
He admits, however, it would be too expen- 
sive to raise calves on milk only. 


Warner found that the animals’ stomachs 
eventually would grow to a normal size 
whether they were fed milk, grain, forage, or 
even chemicals not related to cattle feeds. 
His studies of 85 cows during the last 5 years 
show that 8-month-old milk-fed animals can 
hold 23 gallons in the first of their four 
stomachs, while forage-raised calves a month 
younger can hold only 17 gallons. When they 
mature, however, their capacities are about 
equal. 


BE LIBERAL 
WITH SILAGE 


Full feeding of good silage to milk cows 
is sound. However, tests at North Carolina 
State College show that feeding about five 
pounds of hay per cow per day, in addition 
to all the silage they will eat, is better than 
silage alone. 

Concentrate was fed at the rate of 1 pound 
for 4 pounds of 4 per cent fat-corrected milk 
daily. Hay was fed at the rate of 1, 5, and 
.25 per 100 pounds body weight per cow per 
day and some cows received no hay. The re- 
sults showed that 3.5 pounds more dry mat- 
ter were consumed daily per cow when 5 
pound of hay was fed, when compared with 
no hay. The average milk production was 
31.03 pounds when % pound of hay was fed 
as compared to 29.4 pounds for no hay. 

In these trials, the 60 cows were fed only 
moderate rates of grain. If cows producing 
at this level were fed more grain, the hay 
feeding would probably make less difference 
becaue less of their total intake would be as 
roughage. Conversely, if they were getting 
less grain, it would probably be more im- 
portant to feed some hay. 

Moisture content of silage varies consider- 
ably «s does the quality of the silage. With 
high-moisture, low-quality silage, cows mey 
lose weight unless either hay or grain is in- 
creased to a level which will keep the dry 
matter intake up to the requirements of the 
cow. This is even more noticeable with high- 
producing cows when milking at the peak of 
their lactation. Any feeding program that 


calls for heavy silage feeding will be success- 
ful only if the cows are fed on an “all-they- 
can-eat” basis. This means keeping fresh si- 
lage before the cows all the time. 

DHIA COWS 

RETURN $78 


Dairy cows in DHIA returned an average 
profit of $78 per head over total estimated 
cost of feed and care in 1958. In contrast, 
the U.S, Department of Agriculture reports 
the average cow in the United States gave 
enough milk to provide her owner with only 
$28 above expenses during the same period 
of time. 

This $50 difference will more than pay for 
the cost of belonging to a testing program. 
In addition to the extra profit, record keep- 
ing helps dairymen cull low-producing cows; 
feed each cow according to production; and 
select the best heifers from which to raise 
replacements. 

Recently compiled figures show that on 
January 1, 1959, a total of 2,232,268 cows 
(11.3 per cent of all U.S. cows) from 66,089 
herds were enrolled in the three DHIA test- 
ing plans. 

It is also shown that DHIA members are 
making steady improvement in the annual 
average production of their cows. In 1948, 
DHIA cows produced an average of 8,675 
pounds of milk while 10 years later they pro- 
duced an average of 10,068 pounds. At the 
same time all U.S. dairy cows increased their 
average production rate from 5,010 pounds 
in 1948 to 6,330 pounds in 1958, 


CHARGE FOR 
PASTURING CORNSTALKS 


A Nebraska farm economist suggests that 
the charge for cornstalk rental be determined 
by demand among cattle feeders for pasture; 
stalk owner’s desire to have the down corn 
salvaged; and the amount of feed actually 
left in the field. 

A cattleman might expect to pay from 7 
to 10 cents per head daily on cornstalk pas- 
ture if it fits into his feeding program. He 
can well afford to pay this charge if the 
cattle gain from three-fourths to one pound 
daily. This would apply mainly to yearling or 
heavy feeders. 

When basing its value on the amount of 
feed consumed, the following method might 
be considered: 


The owner estimates the amount of ear 
corn left in the field. After cattle have been 
taken out, the amount of corn remaining 
should be estimated. The difference between 
these two figures would be the amount of 
corn eaten by the cattle. 


This amount can be valued on the basis of 
its value in the field. Assuming a market 
value of corn with 17 to 20 per cent mois- 
ture, subtract the cost of storage (10 to 12 
cents a bushel) and the harvesting cost (10 
to 15 cents per bushel). This adjusted price 
per bushel times the bushels consumed per 
acre should be a fair return to the owner of 
the cornstalks. 





A fully-charged tractor battery can stand 
temperatures as low as 90 degrees below zero 
without damage, states a University of Illi- 
nois agricultural engineer, 
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BREED FOR 
FALL FRESHENING 


Every year about this time, most dairymen 
wish they had a few more fresh cows when 
milk prices are highest. There are a number 
of advantages to fall freshening that are 
worth considering: 

1. Fall-freshening cows produce more milk 
when milk prices are higher. 

2. In spring there is a second stimulus 
when cows are turned out on pasture. 

3. You have more time to care for fall- 
freshening cows. 

4. You have more time to do a better job 
of raising calves. 

5. Fall calves are cheaper to raise because 
they go through two pasture seasons before 
calving. 

6. When cows are dry during pasture sea- 
son, feed costs are lower. 

Cows bred in December, January, and Feb- 
ruary will calve in the fall. If your flush of 
production is in the spring, it will pay you 
to change your breeding schedule and try to 
get cows settled in this three-month period. 


NAVEL ILL 
KILLS PIGS 


Swine growers can’t afford to let an old 
disease like navel ill kill off their baby pigs 
if they expect to make a profit in the hog 
business. 

Navel ill, also known as joint ill or in- 
fectious arthritis, usually strikes baby pigs 
during the first three weeks after farrowing. 
It may cause heavy death losses, and the 
pigs that recover are apt to be stunted. 

According to a University of Illinois vet- 
erinarian, symptoms of navel ill include lack 
of appetite, lameness, swollen joints, and de- 
pression. Some infected pigs may respond to 
sulfonamides or antibiotics, but very little 
can be done for severe cases. 

Prevention is the best answer to controlling 
navel ill. The organism that causes the dis- 
ease enters through the navel cord soon aft- 
er the pigs are born. By providing clean, far- 
rowing quarters bedded lightly with clean, 
dust-free straw, you can usually prevent the 
infection from developing. 

It is also recommended that the contents 
of the fresh, moist navel cord be gently 
milked with the thumb and forefinger, then 
dip the stump of the navel cord into tincture 
of iodine soon after birth. 





BA 79 Years ago... 


We notice that in some of the reports 
of experiences witn silos, some say they 
have lost silage at the corners, because 
it is not so solid as along the sides and 
so lets in the air. This fact suggests to 
us the query whether a pit, in octagonal 
form, would not be an improvement, and 
an added method of safety. It is a warn- 
ing to all who have silos with square 
corners to be sure and tread in the si- 
lage well at those points. 


WA ~aaLk, 

















by 7. M. Wing 


In herds with above-average 
production, it usually pays 
to raise replacements. Care- 
ful attention to details 
can cut costs considerably. 


Do your calves cost too much? 


ALF raising is. surprisingly expensive. 

Records at the Ohio station show that 

feed alone costs $168 for the small 
breeds and $217 for the large breeds. Labor, 
management, breeding, housing, and inciden- 
tal expenses must be added. A survey in 
New Jersey showed the average total cost to 
be $338 for large breeds with feed accounting 
for $218, or 61 per cent of the total. 

Low-producing herds can be improved most 
rapidly, of course, by buying animals of im- 
proved breeding. Even very high-producing 
herds may purchase some replacements to 
help maintain high quality through planned 
breeding. But the genetic quality of most 
herds can best be improved through a def- 
inite breeding program, and this involves 
raising the calves. 

Then, too, purchased replacements have 
shorter productive lives than do home-raised 
heifers. In Connecticut, cows milked by the 
dairymen who raised them stayed in produc- 
tion for an average of 4.0 years compared to 
2.6 years for purchased replacements. In 
Florida the differences were greater, 4.8 years 
for home-raised and 2.5 to 3.0 years for pur- 
chased heifers. Even though raising calves 
is expensive, home-raised replacements are 
worth considerably more than most heifers 
which can be purchased. 

Still there is no reason to spend more than 
is essential to early maturity and productiv- 
ity; and some of the usual costs of raising 
replacements may not be necessary. Careful 
records over a period of 7 years at the Flor- 
ida station show that the cost of producing 
the small breeds should be not more than 
$184 under conditions in that area. This fig- 
ure, however, does not account for calf losses. 


If colostrum is saved... 


Most of the savings can be made on feed. 
Previously it seemed necessary to use some 
whole milk. That insures a good start, and 
thus it is worth the cost. However, when the 
best use is made of colostrum, calves can be 
raised using no saleable whole milk. All the 
colostrum is saved and used according to one 
of two plans. With either system, all the 
colostrum is collected and kept refrigerated. 

1. Using the preferred system, any surplus 
which accumulates is put into plastic bags or 
cardboard cartons and frozen. All calves re- 
ceive colostrum as the only milk for the first 
four days. 

Colostrum (a) activates the digestive tract, 


The author is a member of the department of dal 
science at the University of Florida. a 





(b) supplies extra vitamin A (all calves are 
born with a deficiency of this vitamin), (c) 
furnishes a high nutrient intake since it is 
much higher in solids than normal milk (18 
per cent compared to 12 per cent), and (d) 
supplies much needed antibodies to protect 
the calf from disease. 

Following the fourth day, the colostrum is 
diluted with an equal volume of reconstituted 
skim milk which is made by mixing a pound 
of milk powder into a gallon of warm water. 
This stretches the colostrum over a _ period 
averaging three to five weeks, depending on 
how many of the bulls are raised. 

Animal-grade skim milk powder is often 
available at a cost of 10 cents or less per 
pound, This is the same as the powder used 
for human food but it has been in storage so 
long that it may have become slightly stale. 
Commercial milk replacers also can be used 
to dilute colostrum. 


Enough for 200 calves ... 


Surprising though it may seem, the colos- 
trum for as many as 200 calves can be saved 
with one home-size freezer, if ordinary re- 
frigeration is available. This is because most 
of the surplus is accumulated during the first 
part of the calving season when a large por- 
tion of the cows are fresh. 

Later the colostrum production is about 
right for current needs. Then at the last of 
the season when few cows are freshening and 
many calves are rather large, the frozen sur- 
plus is used. 

2. A simpler system involves feeding colos- 
trum without freezing or dilution but it also 
includes a definite plan. Start each milk feed- 
ing using colostrum, and start with the young- 
est calves going successively to the older 
ones. This is accomplished simply by lining 
the calves up in order as they are born. 

This system insures a supply of colostrum 
for the youngest calves and most of them 
will receive colostrum for the first two weeks. 
By this time colostral antibodies are not as 
important as for the newborn calf because 
the body of a 2-week-old calf has begun to 
acquire natural immunity. Vitamin «a also 
has been stored and the digestive process is 
likely to be vigorous. 

Colostral antibodies are associated with 
gamma globulin. It appears that ihe gamma 
globulin, as such, is absorbed directly into 
the blood stream for only a few hours after 
birth. During recent years, however, dietary 
antibodies in milk fed to older animals have 
repeatedly proved effective. Until this func- 





tion becomes clear, the value of colostral an- 
tibodies for older calves must be considered 
with some reservation, 


Calf develops early ... 


From several recent research projects, re- 
sults show that all four compartments of the 
calf's stomach are functional at an earlier 
age than was previously thought. Many pres- 
ent management practices are based on the 
assumption that the calf essentially is a 
single-stomached animal like the pig or colt. 
This is a false assumption. 

Work at the Florida station showed fermen- 
tation to be well established in the rumen of 
calves 20 to 30 days old. Close observation 
showed that rumination occurred in calves by 
the second week of life. At the Vermont sta- 
tion, well-established digestive ability was 
reached at ages of 2 to 3 weeks in calves re- 
ceiving good roughage compared to 18 weeks 
in similar calves on poor roughage. 

The trick seems to be getting young calves 
to eat solids at significant levels. The Iowa 
and New York workers showed that fatty 
acids caused the stomach of young calves to 
develop very rapidly. It seems significant 
that these fatty acids are formed in the first 
stomach as the result of bacterial action on 
solid feeds. At the Florida station, the im- 
portance of solid feed was further emphasized 
by the fact that 4 out of 5 calves raised to 
11 months of age on milk alone, failed to de- 
velop normal rumen tissue. 

English, New Zealand, and United States 
researchers have shown that high-quality for- 
age is as well digested by 9-week-old calves 
as by mature animals. These facts can be 
used to make feeding simpler and less expen- 
ive than it has been. They should not be in- 
terpreted to mean that young calves can be 
fed just like mature cows. Lack of body ca- 
pacity makes use of roughage somewhat lim- 
ited during the first year. 

Use of the nipple pail is a sound practice, 
but it can be discontinued when rumen fer- 
mentation is well established. Open pails are 
perfectly safe for feeding most calves that 
are 3 weeks ui age or dider. This saves labor 
and equipment. Of course, all pails must be 
scrupulously clean. 


Start solids immediately . . . 


Hay and concentrate feeds may be offered 
to young calves at any time. Some calves be- 
gin eating solids the first day of their lives. 

The concentrate feed need not be a com- 
(Turn to page 78) 


plex, expensive, 
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ALLEN GUMMOW, Gummow Farms Dairy, Il, checks with driver, Tom 
Stanley, after the day’s route. The Gummows operate 1,000 acres, milk 
66 Holsteins, and sell 10,000 pounds milk daily, operating 9 trucks. 

























RICHARD VOSBURGH, Vosburgh Dairy Farms, Pa., operating paper bot- 
tler. He and his brothers operate 900 acres, milk 64 Jerseys averaging 
8.254 M., 433 F. They sell what they produce, about 1,000 quarts daily. 
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€ nave our Own 


milk market 


Retailing milk has been profitable for 

these dairy farmers, some large, 
some small. Their experience varies 
from 10 months to 39 years. 


tling their own milk and retailing it in their home 
communities. As labor became harder to get, equip- 
ment costs increased and competition grew keener, many of 
those small farm dairies fell by the wayside. 

Today, in an effort to get a better price for their milk, 
quite a number of dairymen are again considering developing 
their own markets. Some are well established, others just 
beginning. To give our readers first-hand information on 
what is involved, we’ve asked five dairymen to relate their 
experiences. 


YY "tine ago it was fairly common to find dairymen bot- 


How long have you been selling your own milk? 
How much outside milk is purchased? 


Allen Meyer, North Dakota: Three and one-half years. I 
have now leased my dairy store so no longer deal directly 
with the customers, except those that stop at the farm. The 
party that runs the dairy store sells all of my milk, about 80 
gallons per day. 

James Anderson, Pennsylvania: We started selling raw 
milk directly to the consumer in March 1959. We sell just 
the milk produced on our farm, which averages about 110 
gallons daily. 

Richard Vosburgh, Pennsylvania: 20 years. We sell all of 
our own milk (about 250 gallons daily) plus some we pur- 
chase from a local dairy when needed. 

John White, Maine: Father began our retail milk business 
in 1921. We produce an average of 500 quarts daily and buy 
2,000 quarts daily from other All-Jersey producers located up 
to 15 miles from our dairy. 

Allen Gummow, Illinois: 25 years. In addition to the milk 
we produce from our 66 cows, we buy milk from the Pure 
Milk Association, amounting to about 90 per cent of the 
milk we sell. We sell about 1,250 gallons daily. 


What prompted you to switch from your previous method 
of . marketing? 


Meyer: At the time I started processing my own milk, I 


ALLEN MEYER, West Fargo, N. Dak., with a customer. He operates 
240 acres and milks 30 registered Guernseys averaging over 400 pounds 
He leases his store (in background); sells about 80 gallons daily. 
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was and had been a director of a large coopera- 
tive creamery. I believe that most fluid milk 
plants have problems with surplus and I thought 
that I could do a better job of marketing all of 
my milk. 

Anderson: Because the price of Grade A milk 
is low in our area. 


Vosburgh: Retail milk prices were attractive 
compared to milk sold at plants. All milk sold 
then (1940) was raw milk and with a little ex- 
tra investment the price was much better. Now 
the differential, because of more processing, is 
much less. 

White: We went right into the retail milk 
business when we began keeping cows. Father 
began farming as a poultryman and market gar- 
dener. He sold milk, eggs, and vegetables on his 
retail route. 

Gummow: To make more money by retailing 
to consumers. 


Please explain your selling setup. How do 
you handle fluctuations in production? 


Meyer: I did have a small retail route but 
discontinued because the cost was too high and 
collections were difficult to make. I now op- 
erate through my own store, selling gallons and 
half gallons. I plan to start using paper soon 
which will raise my cost some, but I think I 
will get quite an increase in sales. In addition 
to milk, we sell cream, butter, and orange drink, 
although about 95 per cent of our dollar retail 
sales volume is derived from bottled milk. Any 
surplus goes to the creamery. 

I try to always have a little surplus, but have 
had to buy small amounts of milk and cream. 


Anderson: We have a farm market on our 
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WALLACE WHITE, H. S. White and Sons, Inc,. 
Auburn, Me., bottling All-Jersey milk. They farm 
375 acres, milk 48 registered Jerseys averaging 
9,035 M., 476 F.; sell 2,000 to 3,000 quarts daily. 


own farm. We sell in pint and quart containers, 
but mostly by the gallon. We also sell apples, 
homemade candy, bread, cookies, nut bread, pizza, 
and cider, although from 95 to 98 per cent of our 
dollar sales volume is derived from bottled milk. 

When we have surplus it is sold at a condens- 
ing plant. 

Vosburgh: We have retail routes, operating 
two trucks. We also sell through stores. Our 
milk is bottled in paper and glass half pints, 
quarts, half gallons, and dispenser cans. We sell 
only fluid milk and cream. We have no surplus, 
but occasionally have to buy outside milk. 

White: We are presently running four retail 
routes on a three-day-a-week delivery and one 
daily wholesale route. We have two retail trucks 
and one wholesale truck. We wholesale through 
locally-owned independent grocers and supermar- 
kets, and two national chain stores. We bottle 
in twin-pack, one-half gallon, quart, pint, and 
one-half pint paper containers, also in quart 
glass bottles. In addition to our All-Jersey milk, 
we sell chocolate and skim milk, buttermilk, 
four grades of cream, orange juice, butter, cot- 
tage cheese, sour cream, and eggs. About 85 per 
cent of our dollar sales volume comes from 
bottled milk, 15 per cent from by-products. 

When we have a surplus problem, which is 
rare, our milk is in demand by other local deal- 
ers. All of our producers are on a rating plan 
which gives us a reasonably steady supply. 

Gummow: We have several retail routes (use 
nine refrigerated and insulated trucks) and also 
sell through stores. We bottle in square bottles, 
gallons down through half-pint size, using glass 
and paper. Besides milk, we sell chocolate milk, 
2 per cent milk, buttermilk, skim milk, butter, 
cottage cheese, half and half, whipping cream, 
sour ‘cream, and flavored drinks. About 95 per 
cent of our dollar sales volume is derived from 
bottle milk. 

We have no surplus problems. The plant man- 
ager keeps a close check on our drivers through 
their sales and load sheets. 


What retail prices do you receive for your 
milk? How does this compare with your com- 
petition? 


Meyer: At the store, 75 cents per gallon, 39 
cents per half gallon; retail, 84 cents per gal- 
lon, 43 cents per half gallon; cream, 9% cents 
per quart, 55 cents per pint, and 30 cents per 
half pint. Most of the competition gets 44 cents 
for half gallon (retail), 62 cents per pint of 
cream, and 32 cents for half pints of cream. 

Anderson: 10 cents per pint, 18 cents per 
quart, 35 cents per half gallon, and 70 cents 
per gallon. Compared to the competition: 16% 
cents per pint, 28 cents per quart, 53 cents per 
half gallon, and $1.06 per gallon. 

Vosburgh: 27 cents per quart, 53 cents per 
half gallon, 29 cents per half pint of cream, and 
53 cents per pint of cream. From April 1 to 
September 1, there is a seasonal drop of 1 cent 
per quart, All prices are controlled by the state 
milk commission, 





White: Retail Wholesale 
1 quart homogenized 27 cents 24.5 cents 
\% gal. homogenized 48.0 cents 
1 quart pasteurized 26 cents 23.5 cents 


Maine’s minimum prices are established by the 
Maine milk commission, 





and Guernseys that last year av- 
eraged 10,682 M., 460 F. He also 
sells other farm products and op- 
erates 365-acre farm. 


Gummow: Gallons, 79 cents; one-half gallons, 
43 cents; quarts, 23 cents. This is the same as 
other prices in this area. 


How much competition is there for the milk 
market in your area? How do you cope with 
outside competition? 


Meyer: There are five large dairies plus the 
chain store brands. We have had no problem 
with competition thus far; we follow price cuts 
and increases as they occur. 


Anderson: There is a lot of competition in 
milk markets under the milk control commis- 
sion, but this does not affect us because we are 
a producer-distributor selling milk in the custo- 
mers’ own container on our own farm. By sell- 
ing this way we aren’t under the milk control 
commission’s price fixing. We try to produce a 
superior product besides selling it at a low price 
considering what other bottled milk sells for in 
our area. 

Vosburgh: There are five other dairies. With 
a premium (high butterfat product) and the 
only dairy producing our own milk, we are not 
bothered by competition. 

White: In our Lewiston-Auburn area of 75,000 
population, there are 32 milk dealers. However, 
the number of dealers is becoming fewer each 
year. Our All-Jersey milk and the National All- 
Jersey program meets competition very success- 
fully. We standardize to a 4 per cent milk and 
emphasize a high solids-not-fat content. 


Gummow: There is a great deal of competition, 
but we compete because we are a local dairy 
and try to provide the best possible service. 


Who does the actual selling? How have your 
sales changed in the past five years? 


Meyer: A jobber. He uses family help, but 
does employ extra help in summer for whole- 
sale and retail selling. When we started three 
years ago, we sold about 100 gallons a day. We 
sold only creamline milk but could not hold our 
customers as children didn’t like cream on their 
milk. We had to turn to homogenization and 
are now regaining our market. I would like to 
get up to 100 to 150 gallons daily to make best 
use of my equipment and feel that with the new 
selling arrangement, will make 150 gallons a day 
by spring. 

Anderson: We sell milk between 1 and 6:30 
p.m. week days (no Sunday sales). During these 
5% hours 6 days a week, we hire a woman to 
sell our products. While we haven’t been in the 
business five years, I am not interested in in- 
creasing sales to a great extent. 

Vosburgh: We do it ourselves. Our sales have 
increased since we switched to paper cartons. 
Our half-gallon paper cartons are especially 
popular. We like the size we are now. 

White: My younger brother, Harold, Jr., has 
charge of milk sales and delivery routes. Wal- 
lace, the youngest brother, has charge of the 
milk-processing plant and quality control at the 
plant and producers’ farms. Three route drivers 
and two milk plant men are employed, also. My 
main duties are operating the farms. Our whole- 
sale business has increased nearly 35 per cent 
the last year and the retail a little more than 5 
per cent as a result of (Turn to page 90) 
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MANURE LOADER on this late model tractor uses tractor hydraulic pump and control valves. Loader also has hydraulic cylinders te dump bucket. 


ractor unloaders have many uses 


Various types are available. 
They can be used for hauling 
manure, plowing snow, lifting 
bales, scraping roads, and re- 
moving silage from a bunker. 


by Melwin . Long 


HERE is no one loader that is “best” for 
ft every farmer. Likewise, there is no one 
loader that will be able to combine all 
the desirable features. Consider all the fol- 
lowing items, and decide which ones are im- 
portant in your particular farming operation. 


Your implement dealer will be able to sup- 
ply a loader of the same make as your trac- 
tor. He also may handle one or more inde- 
pendent brand loaders which will fit your 
tractor. Be sure to inquire concerning the 
effect upon any guarantee upon your tractor 
if you install an independent loader. 

Some tractor manufacturers have tested and 
approved certain independent loaders. In case 
of breakage of any tractor parts as a result 
of loader operation, your usual tractor guar- 
antee will be good. In other instances, the 
tractor manufacturer may not be responsible 
if the tractor is used with any loader other 
than his own. 

This does not mean that a non-approved 
loader should automatically be eliminated 
from consideration. However, it’s well to know 
the facts on this very important item. 


Easy fo install... 


If you will use the loader only periodically, 
it is desirable that you be able to readily in- 
stall the loader and also be able to easily re- 
move it in order to free the tractor for other 
jobs. Be sure to check the arrangement used 
for attaching and detaching the oil lines, as 
well as the loader itself. 


Performance of loader... 


This includes such things as lifting capa- 
city, break-out capacity, height lift, and 
time of lift and lowering. All these items are 


important if you are to do the most loading 
in the least time. This is one aspect of load- 
ers which can be compared on actual figures. 

An extreme height of lift is important only 
if you plan to use your loader for some of 
the possible auxiliary uses. For manure load- 
ing, it’s only necessary that it raise high 
enough to dump into the spreader. 

Location of controls: There are only two 
levers involved here — boom cylinder con- 
trol and bucket dump control. However, they 
should be reached easily. Several hours of 
loader operation can produce many sore mus- 
cles if you have to “reach” for the controls. 


The loader controls should be positioned 
in conjunction with the tractor controls so 
that the movements required are about equal- 
ly divided between the two hands. It’s a poor 
arrangement that requires you to shift gears, 
operate the throttle, and both loader con- 
trols, all with the same hand. 


Tractor seat location ... 


Some loaders require that you climb over 
one or more structural members to reach the 
tractor seat. Others provide a design which 
allows easy access to the seat. 


Hydraulic system .. . 


The hydraulic system is the means by 
which a portion of the engine power output 
is applied to the loader. There are a number 
of factors that you will want to consider. 
Many late-model tractors have an engine- 
driven hydraulic pump of adequate capacity, 
as well as control valves already installed. 
Use of these tractor components helps reduce 
the cost of the loader itself. 

On some older model tractors, it is neces- 
sary to provide an independent hydraulic 
pump and control valves in order to provide 
satisfactory loader performance. 


Hydraulic cylinders for dumping the buck- 
et are available for many loaders. However, a 
second hydraulic control valve, as well as 
connecting hoses, is required. 

The boom (or main raising) cylinders of 
most loaders are single-acting. That is, the 
oil pressure raises the load, but the loader is 
lowered by gravity only. However, some load- 
ers are available with double-acting cylin- 
ders. In these, oil pressure can be applied in 
either direction. 

For general farm use, the down pressure 
available from the double acting cylinder is 
of limited value. The double-acting cylinder 


also requires a more complex control valve 
than does the single-acting cylinder. 

The hydraulic hoses will have to be re- 
placed periodically. However, their service 
life will be greatest if they are properly sup- 
ported or fastened to the loader and tractor, 


Structural features .. . 


The loader is required to do more .than 
merely support a stationary load. As you 
drive with a loaded bucket, it will be sub- 
jected to a variety of twisting loads. General 
appearance of the loader is about your only 
guide in checking this feature. 

The pivot joints of the loader are points of 
wear. The pins are readily replaceable on 
most outfits. In addition, some loaders have 
replaceable bushings. This feature will make 
it easier to replace worn parts and restore 
the joints to their original condition when it 
becomes necessary. 

It’s a good idea to check visibility of the 
loader bucket from the tractor seat. In some 
cases, part of the loader structure may inter- 
fere with your seeing the bucket in the 
working position. 


Access for servicing ... 


Remember that you will have to service 
the tractor when the loader is installed. Check 
for possible interference in checking engine 
oil level, adding engine oil, and servicing the 
air cleaner. 


Availability of spare parts... 


Any loader is going to require repair parts 
eventually. So check with the dealer to make 
certain that he carries an adequate stock of 
repair items. 


Attachments ... 


Most manufacturers provide a number of 
attachments that make it possible for you to 
use your loader for other jobs, in addition 
to its basic use for loading manure. Ex- 
amples are fork lift attachment, crane boom, 
snow buckets, dirt buckets, and light duty 
dozer blades. 


Price . 


Sometimes there is a tendency to over-em- 
phasize this item in selecting any piece of 
machinery. But remember that actual pur- 
chase price is only one of the many factors 
to be considered. No machine is a bargain if 
it will not do satisfactory work that it is 
purchased to do, THE END 
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The nation’s best... athletes are milk drinkers 





And the A.D.A. works to let everyone know it! 


ANY dairymen have won- 
M dered through the years 
why more effort has not 
been made to associate milk and 
professional athletes, Some of this 
has been done, of course, by the 
American Dairy Association and by 
brand advertisers, both through ad- 
vertising and publicity work. 

But the association of milk and 
other dairy foods with professional 
athletes may not be as big a sell- 
ing point for milk as many people 
imagine it to be. There are several 
reasons for this. In the first place, 
most people today are aware that 
the professional athlete is being 
paid to “endorse” the product, and 
some of the sincerity is thus lost. 


But an even more important fac- 
tor is that most people recognize 
that professional athletes have to 
eat a lot of food in order to meet 
the energy demands made upon 
them in playing ball or boxing or 
whatever they might be doing to 
earn a living. There is a possible 
negative reaction in the mind of 
the person who sees the athlete 
and milk; milk may be pictured in 
the reader or viewer’s mind as a 
food for the man who uses a lot 
of calories on his job but not for 
the person who does a _ limited 
amount of exercise. 

There are athletes, however, who 
are very much in the public eye 
and who are in an entirely differ- 
ent classification from the profes- 
sionals. We refer, of course, to the 
young men and women who repre- 
sent the United States in the Olym- 
pic Games held every four years. 

These athletes are all amateurs, 
but, even more than this, most of 
them are high school and college 
students, many of them being lead- 
ers in academic work as well as 
being outstanding in athletics. These 
are young people whose athletic 
reputations are synonymous with 
physical fitness, not with profes- 
sional sports. 

During the past year very close 
relationships between the dairy in- 
dustry and the United States Olym- 
pic Committee have developed 
through the support which the 
American Dairy Association has giv- 
en to Olympic Committee activities. 

Over 300 television stations 
throughout the country have used 
and are still using a series of 13 
short public service films produced 
by the American Dairy Association 
on behalf of the U.S. Olympic Com- 
mittee. 

During the recent Pan American 
Games held late last summer in 
Chicago, the American Dairy As- 
sociation operated a milk and ice 
cream bar in the Pan American 
Village Hospitality House. Here 
the 2,200 western hemisphere ath- 
letes were able to get all the milk 
and ice cream they wanted. 

The American Dairy Association 
also provided a press book for the 


and other winter sports leaders 
from all over the world will gather 
to compete for the highest honors 
in the sports world, the Olympic 
medals. Dairy products will play 
a featured role in the Olympic Vil- 
lage where a soda fountain is to 
be installed. American Dairy As- 
sociation will provide this service 
for the athletes. 


EAGLE SCOUT, Ronald Rodriquez, Chicago, 
last of more than 3,000 Boy Scouts to carry 
the Pan-American Friendship Torch from 
Mexico City, re-energizes with glass of milk. 


The American Dairy Association's 
cooperation with the Olympic Com- 
mittee has the double-pronged goal 
of helping the Olympic group gen- 
erate more interest among young 
Americans in Olympic type sports 
and to point out that physical fit- 
ness includes a well-balanced diet. 
All well balanced diets, of course, 
begin with dairy foods. 











¢ B® FUN ON THE FARM 
Beseal or ce 


6 HEIFERS, 
50 TRANSISTOR RADIOS, 
1250 OTHER 
BIG PRIZES! 








Pictures like these prove it’s fun to live on 
a farm-—it’s fun to feed young animals and 


SEE VOUR 


CONTEST RULES 





Send snapshot and “Quality Controlled” seal from any 
Albers Calf Manna, Suckle or Sho-Glo bag, and your name 
and address to Albers Milling Co., Box 1882; Santa Ana, 
Calif. Entries must be postmarked before midnight, April 
30, 1960. Snapshots become the property of Albers Milling 
Company. None will be returned. 


Contest will be judged on originality, suitability, and 
aptness of subject matter based upon the “Fun on the 
Farm” theme. Subject wo Federal, State and local regula- 
tions. Complete rules are available at your Calf Manna- 
Suckle dealer. Enter as many times as you wish. 


1,000 reporters covering the games 
for newspapers, radio, and televi- 
sion and saw to it that the report- 
ers had plenty of milk available. 

In addition to winning friends 
among the athletes and reporters, 
the publicity on behalf of milk and 
ice cream which came out of the 
dairy bar was outstanding. 

This February the world Olym- 
pic Winter Games will be held at 
Squaw Valley in California. Here 
the outstanding skiiers, skaters, 


watch them develop. Of course, feeding 
dairy or beef calves, hogs, or sheep on the Calf 
Calf Manna-Suckle Program is more than [RW6///;7707774 
fun. It’s profitable, too. Calf Manna and \ 

Suckle produce big, growthy animals that “ae 
live and pay for a long time. 

Albers Sho-Glo, the new nurse-cow replacer 
for beef animals, is a winner, too. Calf 
Manna, Suckle and Sho-Glo put that extra 
bloom and finish on show and sale calves 
that holds the judge’s eye. 


Suckle 


DEALER 
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CYANAMID 
“ALL OUT” 
MASTITIS 
PROGRAM 
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How modern science and good herd management 
are used to prevent and control mastitis in all stages 





1. Physical examination and laboratory 
tests of all quarters by your veterinar- 
ian to determine which cows are in- 
fected, severity of infection and type of 
mastitis infection present. 





4. In the case of an occasional “flare 
up” immediately infuse affected quar- 
ter with AUREOMYCIN® for Mastitis 
(or TARGOT®) and pull cow from milk- 
ing line for 3 days. Report to your 
veterinarian. 


Now we have both the knowledge 
and the scientific weapons to carry 
out an effective attack on mastitis 
in all its forms and stages. A pro- 
gram that can control mastitis -- 
minimize it to the point of practical 
eradication. 

Cyanamid offers such a program 








2. Vaccinate against staphylococcal 
mastitis with new Cyanamid Staphylo- 
coccus Aureus Toxoid, Slanetz strain. 
Your veterinarian can immunize all 
cows to prevent spread to non-infected 
cows and acute cases in infected cows. 





5. Maintain a high herd health level 
because a cow at the peak of health is 
better able to resist infections. For the 
dairyman who raises his own feed, 
AUREOMYCIN Crumbles, helps keep 
the cows healthy. 


above. We hope you will take a 
moment to read it carefully. 

Your veterinarian is the key- 
man in the program. Discuss it with 
him. Plan with him to place your 
herd on the Cyanamid Mastitis Con- 
trol Program—with his supervision, 
guidance and professional service. 





3. Treat severe, acute cases via blood 
stream. Use SULMET® Injectable first 
day, with udder infusions as in point 4. 
Follow with SULMET OBLETS® second 
through fourth days or use SULMET 
OBLETS alone for four days. 





6. Good feeds containing AUREOMYCIN 
pay off because they help keep your 
herd health at a high level. Your cows 
are better able to resist all kinds of 
infection — and to produce to their full 
capacity. 


At your request, we will be glad 
to send you the complete scientific 
and herd management program 
free of charge. ©Trademark Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company, Agricul- 
tural Division, New York 20, N. Y. 


ce TA NARE SD 


MASTITIS CONTROL 
PROGRAM 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 
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Can we feed heifers to 
breed them earlier? 


It appears as though we can, 
according to work conducted 
recently at Cornell University. 


O YOU know that the average 
cow stays in the herd for 
less than three and one-half 

lactations? Even though this fig- 
ure takes into account heifers culled 
for low production during or after 
the first lactation, it emphasizes 
the importance of having heifers 
calve as early in life as possible. 


A Cornell University experiment, 
conducted by Dr. Wm. Hansel, 
shows that it is possible to gain at 
least one-half lactation in the aver- 
age cow's productive life by follow- 
ing a system of heavy feeding and 
early breeding. 

Holstein heifers raised on a me- 
dium feeding level (approximating 
normal feeding standards) were 
compared to heifers raised on a 
low level (61 per cent of normal) 
and a high level (129 per cent of 
normal). As you would expect, 
growth rates varied considerably be- 
tween these three groups. 

Heifers on the high level of feed- 
ing came in heat for the first time 
at slightly less than 9 months of 
age; those on the medium level at 
12 months; and those on the low 
level at 17 months. 

The average high-fed heifer would 
have calved at about 80 weeks of 
age if she had been bred the sec- 
ond time she came in heat. She 
would have weighed more than 1,- 
100 pounds, exclusive of the weight 
of the fetus and the placental mem- 
branes. 

Many heifers throughout the 
country are raised in a manner sim- 
ilar to those in the high-fed group. 
There is nothing to gain by waiting 
until such heifers are 15 to 18 
months of age before having them 
bred. Some of them in the experi- 
ment have now been bred and have 
conceived at the second or third 
heat period. 

Heifers on the medium level of 
feeding showed their first heat at 
12 months of age, on the average. 
If bred at the third heat period, 


they would have calved at 94 weeks 
of age and would have weighed 
more than 1,100 pounds. 

Since those on the low level did 
not come into heat until they were 
70 to 80 weeks of age, many of 
the high-fed heifers could have 
calved before the low-fed heifers 
came into heat for the first time! 


Heat periods (following the first 
one) occurred with about equal reg- 
ularity in heifers on all three feed- 
ing levels. There was little evi- 
dence to indicate that the function 
of the ovaries was adversely affect- 
ed by either under or overfeeding. 
Any fattening that might occur at 
129 per cent of recommended feed- 
ing levels does not seem to affect 
the fertility adversely. 


In this experiment there were 
more abnormalities of the ovaries 
and estrus cycles among the medi- 
um and high-fed heifers allowed 
to undergo many cycles without 
being bred. This is another reason 
for breeding heifers in this way 
relatively soon after their estrus 
cycles begin. 

Often it is said that heifers bred 
too early in life will be permanent- 
ly stunted. There is now ample 
evidence to show that this is not 
the case. Even heifers which are 
too small at the time of first calv- 
ing will grow to a normal size if 
given additional feed during the 
first lactation. 

Although Holstein heifers were 
used in these experiments, similar 
differences might be expected in 
heifers of other breeds. Obviously, 
ages or weights at first would be 
somewhat different. 


Since no analysis has been made 
of milk production and other fac- 
tors, the final answer on which of 
these feeding levels is best cannot 
be given as yet. It appears, how- 
ever, that heifers fed at the medi- 
um or high level can be bred at 
the second or third heat period. 








More than 1,000,000 pounds milk 


These eight registered Ayrshire 
cows, owned by Lippitt Farm, 
Hope, R. L, have each produced 
more than 100,000 pounds of milk 
and they have a cumulative total 
of more than 1,000,000 pounds of 
4.3 per cent milk. 

Included in the group, all but 


one of which was bred and born at 
Lippitt Farm, are three full sisters. 
Alfalfa Farm High Jack, Approved 
Ayrshire sire, is sire of six of the 
cows and grandsire of the other 
two. Market value of the milk pro- 
duced by these eight cows is esti- 
mated at $50,000. 
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CALFKIT 






NEW 7VSTANT 
SUPER CALF-KIT 
FOR 


HIGHER ENERGY FEEDING 


New INSTANT milk replacer 
saves mixing time 


Pour water—add Super Calf-Kit—stir. That's it. 
Peebles’ Super Calf-Kit, the instant milk replacer, 
goes into solution immediately. 

Calves love it. Super Calf-Kit safely and effi- 
ciently replaces all fresh milk after colostrum with 
a balanced formula including 10% fat, 28% pro- 
tein. Early weight gains, vigorous health, bigger 
frames, silkier hair coats are the result. 

Super Calf-Kit is extra-digestible...Thermo- 
gized and fortified with Aureomycin and. Terra- 
mycin to help eliminate scours. This smooth, 
creamy milk replacer tastes good, is good! Today, 
try Peebles’ Super Calf-Kit on a money-back guar- 
antee of performance and quality. Available in 
25-lb. and 50-lb. bags. 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 
Appleton, Wisconsin 
World-Wide Supplier of Quality Milk Producte 


DIVISION OF DAIRIES, INC. 
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MOREA liquid feed is delivered by tank 
truck to your farm. A special storage-feeder 
unit like this saves labor for dairymen. 


Dairymen with stanchion barns often feed 
Morgea supplement from a portable tank 
fitted with a pressure gun dispenser. 


On pasture, too, Morea feed is practical 
and profitable on many dairy farms. 


“I've been using MOREA liquid supple- 
ment in place of vegetable protein for more 
than three years. With it I feed more hay 
and less grain than ever before. I save labor 
in liquid handling, and I make more money. 
You can do it, too. 


“The first few months my results looked 
so good I decided to run a careful test with 
7 cows of my herd. Using my DHIA 305-day 
lactation records on the individual cows, I 
compared my last year on conventional 
supplement with controlled barn feeding of 
Morea supplement, and then Morga sup- 
plement free-choice the next year. Grain, 
hay, silage and pasture were the same for 
these 7 cows all three years. 


“The first year, on conventional feeding, 
the cows averaged 11,683 pounds of 3.25% 
milk containing 382.4 pounds of butterfat. 
“The second year, with Morea supple- 
ment control-fed, the same cows averaged 
13,060 pounds of milk and 449 pounds of 
butterfat. Yet total grain feeding was 
reduced one-third. 

“The third year, on free-choice Morea 
liquid feeding, the cows averaged 13,463 
pounds of milk and 475 pounds of butterfat. 
“Based on these milk and butterfat pro- 
duction figures, net return per cow per year 
was highest on the free-choice Morga sup- 
plement program—$106 per year more than 
on conventional feed.” 


Key to Results is Ethanol 


MOREA liquid feed is designed to help 
cattle and sheep get full feed value out of 
everything they eat. It speeds digestion of 
roughage and concentrates for greater feed 
capacity and greater milk or meat produc- 
tion. Morea supplement helps the micro- 
organisms in the rumen, or first stomach, 
to grow faster and do their work of diges- 
tion more efficiently. To do this they need 
a hydrogen donor. The ethanol (ethy] alco- 
hol) in Morea feed is an excellent hydrogen 
donor. And Morea liquid feed is the only 
supplement that contains ethanol. It also 
contains urea nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 


molasses and trace minerals. The Morea 
feed program also calls for plenty of water, 
free-choice minerals, plenty of low-protein 
roughage, grain fed free-choice or con- 
trolled, depending on roughage quality and 
grain costs and 12.5% level of protein in 
the ration, based cn dry weight. 

Dairymen everywhere, like Henry Leon- 
ard, are using Morea liquid supplement 
to save work and to make extra profits. See 
your nearby Morea feed mixer-distributor 
now for the facts on this new money-maker, 
Or write to the nearest address below for 
full information. 


Write now for the facts on profit-making MOREA liquid feed 


Feed Service Corporation 
Dept. HD1, Crete, 
Nebraska 


U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co. 
Dept. HD1, 99 Park Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Morea is a registered trade-mark of Feed Service Corporation. 
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Ag college... Soviet style 


URING early June, while 

touring northern Europe and 

the Soviet Union, I had a 
unique opportunity to examine the 
plant and teaching facilities of a 
Russian agricultural college. 

Known as Timiryazev Agricul- 
tural Academy, the school was es- 
tablished in 1865 and occupies 
about 1,700 acres in a picturesque 
suburb of Moscow. 

Although somewhat grimy and 
showing their age, the classroom 
buildings, laboratories, greenhouses, 
and dormitories are neatly sur- 
rounded by green parks, flower 
gardens, pools, experimental fields, 
and other plantings. 

Professor A. Simikov of the 
Timiryazev faculty explained that 
the two main tasks of the academ- 
ic staff were: 

1. To train technical specialists 
in the various fields of agriculture. 

2. To conduct research work on 
10 experimental areas, including 
the forestry station mentioned 
above. In general, Simikov said, 
the faculty divides its time equally 
between research and teaching. 

Total enrollment at the Timirya- 
zev Academy is about 4,000 stu- 
dents with, roughly, 600 students 
completing the 5-year course each 
year. About 3,000 of the students 
are housed in dormitories on the 
campus. Students spend about one- 
third of their time in “practical 
work” at the Academy’s farms and 
fields or on nearby state farms. 

There are six major departments 
at the Timiryazev Academy. 

1. Agronomy (field crops and 
farm engineering). 

2. Animal husbandry. 

3. Soils and agricultural chem- 
istry (including forestry section). 

4. Horticulture. 

5. Agricultural 
statistics. 

6. Agricultural education (in- 
cluding postgraduate study). 

When we inquired about schol- 
arships and student support, Pro- 
fessor Simikov explained that all 
students who need assistance are 
given financial help. The payments 
range from 290 rubles ($29) per 
month for the first year of college 
to 410 rubles ($41) per month for 
the final (5th) year. We found 
that the dormitory rates are ex- 
ceedingly low, only about 5 rubles 
a week, which the students pay 
from their regular allowances. 

When we inquired into prepara- 
tory education and student selec- 
tion, we were told that first pri- 
ority was given to young people 
who had done well in secondary 
schools and who had worked at 
least two years in a factory or on 
a farm before they made applica- 
tion to the Timiryazev Academy. 

Another group of high priority 
consisted of young men who had 
completed a tour of duty with the 
Soviet armed forces. Simikov ex- 
plained that these two groups com- 
prised about 80 per cent of the 
students at Timiryazev Academy. 

The remaining 20 per cent con- 
sisted of young men and women 
who rated high in competitive en- 
trance examinations, but who lacked 
practical experience. 

The average age of agricultural 
students at Timiryazev is between 
20 and 25 years, with only about 
20 per cent of the student body 
being under 20 years of age at the 
beginning of their course work. 
Roughly, one-third are women. 


economics and 


Reprinted by permission from _ the 
— 7 ~ “open 1959, issue of Crops 
a Solls. 


This Academy is exceedingly pop- 
ular with Soviet young people in- 
terested in agricultural careers, 
Professor Simikov said. He indi- 
cated that there were usually from 
3 to 10 students competing for 
each of the openings (approxi- 
mately 200) available. at Timirya- 
zev Academy each year. 

Following graduation, the young 
agriculturists are placed in posi- 
tions by the Soviet Ministry of 
Agriculture. We were told that the 
graduates have a choice of location 
and type of work (within their 


general field); but they are ex- 
pected to remain in that field, so 
the training will not be “wasted.” 

While at the Academy, we had 
occasion to examine the Williams 
Museum of Soil Science and Agron- 
omy, which is probably one of the 
world’s largest displays of soil pro- 
files (monoliths) and native vege- 
tation. This museum contains over 
3,500 such profiles and approxi- 
mately 50,000 samples of different 
soil types. The herbarium, which 
is related to the soils collection so 
as to give a picture of the vege- 
tation found in various regions of 
the U.S.S.R., contains about 20,000 
plant specimens. Included with the 
various displays are samples of the 
parent material (native rock) of 
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each soil and the farm practices 
recommended for getting best yields 
of the various crops appropriate to 


particularly in the case of under- 
graduate students. 

However, the over-all picture of 
agricultural training at this insti- 
tution seemed to be limited to vo- 
cational and technical education. 

Rather narrow specialization and 
emphasis on “doing” — rather than 
creative thinking — seems to be 
the order of things at a Soviet ag- 
ricultural college. 

—L. G. MONTHEY 











Mastitis carries a double threat 


Heal infection-halt spread-with Soxipent 


Potent Soxipent gives you a 
near-perfect weapon against 
mastitis and its double threat 
... damage to infected stock, 
and the certainty of its spread 
to healthy animals if unchecked. 

Use Soxipent to destroy 
mastitis-causing bacteria. Use 
Soxipent to heal diseased and 
inflamed udder tissues. Com- 
bines 2 selected antibiotics and 


Soxipent’ 





FORT DODGE 
® 


Fort Dodge, lowa 


2 antibiotics + 2 sulfas 


2 sulfas, with cobalt. Provides 
broad bactericidal action, fast 
results. In a micronized emul- 
sion for soothing treatment. 

Mastitis is costly and plays 
no favorites. Make Soxipent 
your first line of defense. Used, 
recommended and dispensed 
by veterinarians. Available in 
tubes, disposable syringes and 
new squeeze injectors. 





+ cobalt 










consult your 
veterinarian 


he knows best 
— what's best 




















PRICE INCREASE WON IN MIDWEST - LESSON 


DAY farmers in the Chicago milk mar- 


ket will receive 314% cents more per 
hundred for their milk in 1960 than they 
would under federal order pricing. This in- 
crease is the result of negotiations between 
dairy cooperative leaders and milk dealers. 
Agreement was reached New Year’s eve and 
the price boost was effective January 1. 

There is much more to the story than the 
above indicates. And there is a lesson that 
every dairy farmer should understand. 

In the first place, the 19,000 farmers on 
the Chicago market sell their milk under a 
federal milk marketing order. It is a market- 
wide pool which means that anyone who can 
qualify for the market and can find a pool 
plant to buy can ship milk. As more and 
more milk has flooded the market, a larger 
portion of it has had to go into surplus or 
manufacturing at low recovery prices. This 
has meant a steadily decreasing blend price 
. + » to the point that Grade A milk under 
the order alone last year would have brought 
an average blend price of only about $3.39. 

But two years ago, Pure Milk Association, 
a cooperative of dairy farmers, negotiated a 
premium which, over last year, averaged about 
20 cents on Class I above the federal order 
price, This meant about 10 cents more on the 
blend or over $5 million more to area farm- 
ers. But still prices were ridiculously low for 
Grade A milk. 


Strike rumblings last fall... 


Thus the stage was set for an explosion 
of sorts last fall when area farmers began 
to rumble strike, some demanding $1.50 more 
on the Class I price. (Class I milk makes up 
about 45 per cent of the market utilization.) 
From bitter experience, veteran dairymen in 
the milkshed knew the hazards of a strike. 
When it came to dumping milk they knew 
that many giving lip service to a strike would 
not follow through in a showdown. 

Another factor was that the large Pure 
Milk Association had in its membership only 
about 58 per cent of the farmers shipping to 
the market, an insufficient proportion to 
make withholding milk a certain strong bar- 
gaining tool. 

The next move then was to form a federa- 
tion of 20 dairy farmer cooperatives with 
members shipping milk to the Chicago mar- 
ket. Their combined membership represented 
90 per cent of the shippers. Then the Feder- 
ated Dairy Cooperatives inventoried their plant 
manufacturing capacity. They found they 
owned sufficient plant capacity to enable 
them to divert milk from the market and in- 
to manufactured products. Thus farmers, if 
they must, would lose only about 50 cents 
per hundred rather than, roughly, $3.50, which 
would be the loss in an old-fashioned strike 
with dumping of milk. 

Armed with bargaining strength, the dairy 
leaders sat down to negotiate a price increase 
with Chicago dealers. On New Year’s eve they 
won 44 cents on Class I (bottled milk), 20 
cents on Class II (cream) except on ice 
cream and ice cream mix, and, effective July 
1 this year, 10 cents on Class IV (butter, 
skim milk powder, and cheese, except cottage 
cheese). This means an average blend price 
increase of 314% cents in 1960 over minimum 
order price, and 21.8 cents over the 1959 


negotiated superpool price. 


But there is more, and the “more” may be 
of greater significance than the price. 

As we go to press, we are advised that the 
dealers and the dairy farm leaders have agreed 
to use a base system to prevent the market 
from being flooded by outside milk. The need 
for a base system is revealed by past history. 


Why base system may be used... 


Surrounded by a huge supply of manufac- 
turing milk which can quickly qualify for 
Grade A, the big Chicago market has always 
felt the intense price depression of these sup- 
plies. It has been generally accepted that a 
price difference of 50 to 55 cents between 
manufacturing milk prices and Chicago Grade 
A blend prices would attract more milk to the 
Chicago market. Some people believe that to- 
day an even smaller gap will attract milk. 

Obviously, a blend price of $3.71 would be 
very attractive to manufacturing milk farm- 
ers. But there is no need for milk. Chicago 
already has too much Grade A milk. More 
milk means that the added supply will merely 
mean a larger portion will go into low-price 
classes and, thus, the blend will again be 
pushed downward, wiping out the temporary 
gain from the present price increase. 

For years, the Chicago producers have 
wanted a base system in their order. But 
U.S.D.A. has said “no,” contending it is not 
authorized by the Marketing Agreement Act. 
With strong dealer support, it is now pro- 
posed that a base system be used outside the 
provisions of the order. In fact, the super- 
pool premium just negotiated may be paid 
only on base milk. If so, the price increase 
will blend out at about 36 cents rather than 
31% cents. The bases to be used would be 
those established last fall. 


$850 more per farm... 


What does all this mean in dollars and 
cents? First, it should mean that the aver- 
age market area farmer will receive about 
$850 more for his milk than provided by the 
order. His increase over 1959 will average 
$590. Total market income is increased $16,- 
360,000 over order income. The boost over 
1959 will be $11,560,000. 





BA 75 years ago... 


Men everywhere grow in knowledge 
and understanding, according to the 
amount of contact they have with ideas 
and things. The difference between an 
ignorant and intelligent man may be 
summed up in that one word contact. 

The ignorant man shuts out the light 
of knowledge and the experience of other 
men. He refuses to give his mind that 
sort of contact. Hence he is ignorant. 
The intelligent man opens his mind to 
all the light he can get. He will make a 
constant effort to come in contact with 
everything that will bring him knowl- 
edge. Hence, he is intelligent. 
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IN UNITY 


But the total effect is expected to be far 
greater. Chicago is the milk price nerve cen- 
ter of most of the Grade A milk markets in 
the North Central states. Many, many mar- 
kets base their Grade A prices on the Chi- 
cago price. It would appear, then, that not 
only Chicago area farmers but dairymen 
throughout the Midwest will benefit from 
the price increase negotiated in Chicago. 

Now for some editorial observations . . . 

We commend the dairy cooperative leaders 
for unusual statesmanship in working togeth- 
er for the common benefit of all dairy farm- 
ers. Such joint action is all too rare in the 
dairy cooperative field. In our opinion, this 
development may be of greater long-run sig- 
nificance to dairymen than the price increase 
(which we all might wish were more). 

The dealers in the market merit commen- 
dation, too. Naturally, they are not anxious 
to boost prices but they recognized that prices 
to farmers were too low. They bargained in 
good faith and reached a peaceful solution. 
They did not force dairy farmers into the 
extreme measures which we have witnessed 
in other markets, 


Effective “integration” ... 


Last summer, we published a series of 
three articles on “Dairy farmers in times of 
change” by Willard Mueller. In those arti- 
cles, Dr. Mueller emphasized that major 
gains to dairy farmers were to be realized 
only through effective horizontal (not verti- 
cal) integration. The combining of 20 dairy 
cooperatives was an excellent example of hori- 
zontal integration for bargaining purposes. 

It is obvious, of course, that the producer 
of manufacturing milk has not been helped 
one whit by this price negotiation. Only na- 
tional horizontal integration will offer him 
any benefit. This is what was proposed in 
the self-help dairy stabilization program, 
which has not received congressional approv- 
al. Lacking it, we can only be thankful that 
at least one segment of the industry has 
been successful in making gains through bar- 
gaining power achieved through horizontal 
integration. 


One final nole... 


It is easy to ask for and demand a premi- 
um over the minimum federal order price. 
Getting it is quite another matter. To the 
best of our knowledge, the Class I premium 
just obtained is the highest in the nation, 
matched only by the Detroit market with the 
powerful Michigan Milk Producers Associa- 
tion able to bargain effectively because of its 
large united membership. It has 84 per cent 
of the shippers to Detroit. In combination 
with other smaller groups, 90 per cent of the 
shippers are represented in bargaining. 

But the struggle is far from over. How 
can the Chicago market, or any market, keep 
its price advantage? Will the base system 
prevent a flood of surplus milk attracted by 
price? Will the base plan be approved by the 
Justice Department? Will farmers support 


their cooperatives so they can bargain effec- 
tively? Will the cooperatives stay united? 

We have seen but one example of what 
dairymen, working through a federated dairy 
cooperative, can do. With strong membership 
support and statesmanship leadership it can 
be just the beginning, 
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Questions from Our Readers 





Commercial insulation 


I have been informed that sodi- 
um fluosilicate is recommended as 
a repellent for treating corncobs 
when used for insulation. Please 
advise me where this chemical may 
be purchased and approximately 
the cost per pound. 


Iowa Ww.LB. 


Agricultural waste materials as 
insulation fill is a carryover from 
several years ago. In the last few 
years, we have veered away from 
the use of these materials, We've 
had too many instances where in- 
sects, rodents, and rotting, due to 
moisture migration, have caused 
trouble. We recommend the com- 
mercial types of fill which are not 
subject to deterioration, 

Sodium fluosilicate can be pur- 
chased commercially from most 
drugstores. However, when you find 
out how much it costs, you will 
wish you had bought your insula- 
tion. We recommend 20 pounds per 
ton of insulation material of 25 
per cent wettable powder lindane 
dust. This should do the job in 
good shape as far as insects are 
concerned, A moisture barrier 
should be used on the warm side 
of the wall. 

—DaLe O. HULL 
Iowa State University 


Gas odor in pipes 


How can I get the smell and 
taste out of pipes which were once 
used for gas? 


Ohio R.W. 


Generally, the removal of odors 
left by petroleum products is dif- 
ficult and usually we would rec- 
ommend that you replace the pipes 
rather than attempt to clean them. 

If it is very difficult to replace 
the pipe, you might be able to 
clean it by washing it with un- 
leaded white gasoline followed by 


warm water with a regular kitchen 
detergent. This would then be 
rinsed with clear water. 

To do a good job, the gasoline 
and water and detergent should 
be forced back and forth in the 
pipe. This would require some type 
of a pump arrangement, The pipe 
probably would have to be filled, 
which would require about 5 gal- 
lons of gasoline or hot water and 
detergent per 100 feet of 1-inch 
pipe. This procedure should at 
least reduce the odor and taste 
left in the water. 

—G,. P. BARRINGTON 
University of Wisconsin 


Use drain and check 
valve 


How can I keep water from com- 
ing into my basement from the 
sewer? When we have high water, 
it backs into my basement, 

I have been told there is some- 
thing you can put into the ground 
which will prevent water entering 
the basement from the sewer. 

Illinois PL. 


It is very possible your problem 
could be corrected by removing the 
present basement drain and at- 
taching a combination drain and 
check valve. This check valve will 
allow water to flow into the sewer 
line from the basement, assuming 
that the sewer line is not full, but 
will prevent water from the sewer 
line backing into the basement. 
These valves usually are designed 
so that a plug can be inserted to 
prevent water from entering the 
basement when the pressure in 
the sewer line might be so great 
that the valve itself could not 
withstand it. 

Most plumbers have check valves 
of this type in stock, or can order 
them from a plumbing supply house. 

—D. W. BATEs 


University of Minnesota 
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“T did just like you said . . . took a left turn at canned fruit, straight past 
the spice aisles, and then right into vegetables. . .” 








If it isn’t HERE 





you won't get it! 


If your soil and fertilizer are lacking in any of the essential 
plant foods, your crops suffer. 


Fixed production costs remain the same whether you use 
a little or a lot of fertilizer. But application of the proper 
amount of quality plant food results in yield increases that 
bring returns far greater than the cost of fertilizer. 


Quantity is important, but another key is quality. Field 
test Royster to discover for yourself the difference between 


fertilizers of the same analysis. Results will prove that 
Royster is the best crop investment you can buy. 


More yield on fewer acres 


You can produce the increased feed you need at less cost 
with Royster fertilizer than by buying or renting additional 
acres. For more economical feeding, order Royster now. 


Royster 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
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Do your calves cost too much? 


(Continued from page 67) 


special feed. Recently at the Flor- 
ida station, a concentrate feed was 
fed experimentally composed of 
ground snapped corn, citrus pulp, 
and solvent process ercmacg 
meal, This was a very coarse 
tion, containing about 14 per coat 
fiber, The usual recommendation 
that calf meals contain less than 
6 per cent fiber is based on the 
assumption that the calf stomach 
matures slowly, requiring several 
months to become functional. 
This high-fiber ration was fed to 
one member of each of 13 pairs 
of Guernsey, Jersey, and Holstein 
calves. Their pair mates received 
a complex concentrate feed con- 
taining 6 per cent fiber. The con- 


stituents of the low-fiber feed in- © 


cluded shelled corn, wheat bran, 
non-fat dry milk solids, and ground 
oats, Both rations contained 18 
per cent protein. 

During the 60-day trial, calves 
on the high-fiber feed ate an av- 
erage of 64 pounds of concentrates 
and 12 pounds of hay. They gained 
an average of 64 pounds in body 
weight. Calves in the low-fiber 
group consumed feed at an aver- 
age rate of 57 pounds of concen- 
trates and 13 pounds of hay. They 
gained an average of 60 pounds 
during the trial. 

It does not appear to be neces- 
sary to supply special meals for 
calves. As a rule, one feed mix- 
ture should be adequate for all 
classes of dairy cattle. Of course, 
there are times when this may not 
apply. A good example is when 
pastures are composed entirely of 
high-quality legumes and _ conse- 
quently the cows’ concentrate feed 


may be too low in protein to sup- 
port normal growth in young 
calves. 

This brings up the question of 
leafy roughages for calves. The 
long-standing recommendation of a 
mixture of grass and legume hay 
is a good one, but it is by no 
means exclusive. Records at the 
Florida station indicate that leg- 
umes, grasses, or mixtures are sat- 
isfactory. 

Fertility of the soil on which the 
forage is raised, stage of maturity 
at cutting, and conditions of cur- 
ing are more important than spe- 
cies of plant as long as improved 
and recommended forages are used. 
Grass hay which is cut at an im- 
mature stage from well-fertlilized 


stands and cured as quickly as 
possible is used routinely for young 
calves at the Florida station. At 
the North Carolina station, calves 
fed corn silage to 4 months of age 
made gains comparable to those 
— by calves fed good-quality 
ay. 
Since the ruminant function de- 
velcps at an early age, we should 
expect young calves to be able to 
use succulent forages sooner than 
at the usually recommended age 
of 6 months. Experiments in Eng- 
land, New Zealand, and in the 
United States have proved this. In 
fact, Georgia workers have raised 
calves on pasture from 1 week of 
age. The best possible kind of pas- 
ture is necessary in addition to ex- 
tra milk for this system, but con- 
centrate feeds are not essential. 
Then there is the question of 
housing. Individual pens are rec- 
ommended for very young calves, 
unless they can be kept in groups 





PORTABLE PENS for small calves feature dry area for feed and 


shelter, 


draft protection by plastic film, and bolted construction. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


of about the same age. Portable 
pens have been improved consid- 
erably since they were introduced 
about nine years ago. 

Modern, portable pens include re- 
movable, draft-proof plastic film at 
the covered end, protected feed 
boxes, treated lumber, with pens 
bolted together at the corners. 
They are easy to disassemble and 
store between calving seasons. In 
this way, many years are added to 
the life of the pens. 

Pasture-raised calves need shel- 
ter, too. Inexpensive, three-sided 
sheds that can be bedded with 
straw and cleaned once per year 
are sufficient. Healthy calves can 
be weaned onto pasture and con- 
centrate feeds as young as 2 months 
of age. This saves considerable la- 
bor in feeding and barn or pen 
care operations. 

The high cost estimated for rais- 
ing heifers often is based on the 
assumption that the first calving 
will occur at about 28 months of 
age. Under favorable conditions, 
however, using the system described 
here, heifers of all major dairy 
breeds are bred to calve at 2 years 
of age. This means that growthy 
heifers are bred when 15 months 
old. Conception rates are very high 
at this age and, though there’s no 
actual proof, close observations in- 
dicate that thereafter they decline 
rapidly. 

Many dairymen avoid raising 
calves and miss the opportunities 
offered by a definite breeding pro- 
gram. They are convinced that it’s 
cheaper to purchase springing 
heifers of unknown breeding. As 
revealed by recent research find- 
ings, attention to details will re- 
duce the cost of raising calves to 
considerably below the market 
price of even mediocre . 
ment stock. 





The spreader you designed-and SCIENCE built! 


1. BUILT for extra durability 





2. BUILT to make spreading easier 


Convenient, easy rope 
control—a New 
Holland patented 
exclusive —brings 
control of spreader to 
your fingertips. Special 
ratchet gives you choice 
of apron speeds. 





Toughest widespread paddles are specially hardened by heat 
treating. Withstand punishment that bends ordinary paddles. 


good reasons why a New Holland CYCLON-ACTION 
Spreader does the job better! 








3. BUILT for better crops 4. BUILT to last longer 5. BUILT to get in, out, around 


faster 





By eliminating the arch, this spreader 
easily clears under barn cleaners and over- 
heads in calf or heifer pens. Material flows 
into beaters without jamming. 


CYCLON-ACTION is New Holland’s scientifically correct 
ratio of apron, beater and widespread speeds—finer shredding, 
better spreading. Achieves TECHNI-PATTERN fertilization. 


Built with special treated wood flooring 
and special Meta-Life-primed-steel sides 
for maximum strength, longer life. 





See it—then SPREAD -TEST it! Stop in at your New Holland dealer’s. Ask him to 
stage a Spread-Test right on your own farm! See for yourself why CYCLON- 
ACTION Spreaders are built to do the job better! New Holland Machine Com- 
pany Division of Sperry Rand Corporation, New Holland, Pa. 


hi NEw HOLLAND 
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Walter Winn will lead 
1960 Dairy Month 





Walter Winn 


An Illinois dairy farmer, Walter 
Winn, has been named as the 1960 
national June Dairy Month chair- 
man. He was selected for the 
honor by the National Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation, which, under 
the rotating chairmanship plan, 
was the organization responsible 
for providing the chairman to pre- 
side over the dairy industry’s big- 
gest annual sales and public rela- 
tions event. 

The new chairman lives on and 
operates the dairy farm which he 
purchased in 1916. Active in dairy 
marketing problems all his life, 
Winn has been president of the 
Pure Milk Association (Chicago) 
and vice president of the National 
Milk Producers Federation. He has 
also served on the executive com- 
mittees of both the American 
Dairy Association and the Nation- 
al Dairy Council. 

Commenting on his appointment, 
Winn stated, “All the elements of 
the greatest sales and educational 
program the dairy industry has 
ever had are available for use in 
June Dairy Month of 1960. The 
big job, as I see it, is to bring 
this story to dairies, food stores, 
and everyone else who can benefit 
from this campaign at the local 
level. I will be concentrating on 
trying to help stir up this local 
level activity, and I hope that I 
may count on the support of every- 
one in the dairy and food trades 
to help do this job.” 


The 13 national dairy organizations 
which sponsor June Dairy onth are 
American Butter Institute, American 
Dairy Association, American Dry Milk 
Institute, Dairy Association Executives, 
Dairy Industries’ Supply Association, 
Evaporated Milk Association, Interna- 
tional Association of Ice Cream Manu- 
facturers, Milk Indust Foundation 
National Cheese Institute, National 
Creameries Association, National Dairy 
Council, National Milk Producers Fed- 
eration, and Purebred Dairy Cattle As- 
sociation. 





eA 75 years ago... 


Milk is an animal secre- 
tion. The secretory action of 
the milk glands depends upon 
the nervous system, any de- 
rangement of which inter- 
feres with milk secretion. 
Hence, the importance of 
treating the cow kindly as 
ill-treatment disturbs the ner- 
vous system, and both les- 
sens the flow of milk and 
reduces its quality. 
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BULK COOLERS + 


Direct-Exponsior 


Cooler 


Dairymen across the nation know there’s 
a real advantage with Wilson design and 
performance. 


The exclusive extra in every Wilson bulk 
tank is unrivaled experience in manufacturing 
milk-cooling equipment—125,000 farm milk 
cooler installations—30 years of engineering 
and production know-how. This is your assur- 
ance that Wilson is the most dependable equip- 
ment available to cool your milk and protect 
your milking investment. 

No other bulk cooler manufacturer has scored 
so many firsts... has pioneered in the develop- 
ment of so many exclusive bulk milk tank fea- 
tures—such as— Drop-in refrigeration unit and 
isolated ice-bank for faster cooling and low-cost 





simply by lifting out—no possible damage to 
calibration. Five-Surface Glacier Cooling sys- 
tem (chilled water on four walls and bottom) 
to cool milk instantly . . . yet never freeze it. 
Wide-Contact Cold in direct-expansion unit pro- 
vides greater refrigerant passage and a max- 
imum area of “cooling contact.” 

Look to a manufacturer that will stay in 
business to serve your needs in the years ahead. 
That’s Wilson! 

Wilson coolers are available in ice-bank or 
direct-expansion types. Packaged or remote in- 
stallation. Sizes from 100 to 700 gallons. Two 
types of exterior finish—easy-cleaning, plas- 
ticized, white DuPont Dulux or all 18-8 stain- 
less steel. 10-year warranty (optional). Write 
























operation. A complete unit, it can be removed _ for free descriptive literature. 
S5-YEAR ore ee Bhos | cy meet mee ogg 
FINANCING Dept. HD-1, Smyrna, Delaware 
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(0 Ice-Bank Cooler C) Can Cooler 
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How much for highway land? 


If a new highway cuts through your farm, will you be fairly well paid for 
the land? Here is how a Maine dairyman fared in a land value dispute. oy © Mefonenny 


HOUSANDS of acres of farm 

land will be taken by state 

gevernments for the federally- 
aided 41,000 miles of controlled ac- 
cess highways planned for the 
U.S.A, in the next few years. 

It is estimated that for every 
mile of road 30 or 40 acres of a 
farmer’s—right through the middle 
of his farm, along the edges, or in 
any possible area—will fall under 
the onslaught of the bulldozer and 
road grader and be forever en- 
closed within controlled access lines. 
Never again can he, a victim of 
the American traveling public, plow, 
sow, reap, or pasture cattie on 
these acres. Isolated from the main 
farm, many other acres besides 
those lost to him will be accessible 
only over longer, less convenient 
routes than formerly used. 

Will he receive fair recom- 
pense? By what “due process” of 


law, our shield against injustice, | 


is he deprived of his property and 
at the same time protected in 
his rights? 

The human reaction of any man, 
when he first learns he is to lose 
some of his property, is the cry, 
“They can’t do this to me.” But 
“they” can do it! “They” may be 
any governmental body, a highway 
commission, a T.V.A., a city, a town, 
or certain public utility companies 


who have power vested in them by | 


legislative acts to take private prop- 
erties for public use. 

The right of “eminent dumain,” 
as this power is called, is a well- 
established principle in American 
political philosophy. It arises out 
of the public need for certain prop- 
erties, whether or not the owners 
are willing to sell. 

For example, in the case of au- 
tomobile roads, the need is to 
build them at the least expense 
over the shortest possible distance 
from point to point. Real estate 
must be assembled at a fair cost 
and “hold-up” prices must be cir- 
cumvented. 

However, under the fifth amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the 
United States, the citizen whose 
land is taken by eminent domain 
is assured protection in the famous 
phrase: “Nor shall private prop- 
erty be taken for public use with- 
out just compensation.” 

The fifth amendment applies only 
to the federal government. The 
fourteenth amendment, however, 
which extends the “due-process-of- 
law” clause to the states, has been 
interpreted by the courts to in- 
clude the obligation to pay this 
type of “just compensation.” 


“Just compensation” ... 
The determination of what con- 


stitutes “just compensation” differs | 
from state to state, as recorded in | 


the legislative acts which set up 
the procedures for acquiring prop- 
erty and in the decisions of their 
courts. For example, the state of 
Maryland, as of June 1, 1959, has 
an amendment which contains an 
explicit provision for the moving 
costs of an owner whose buildings 
are taken. It reads: 

‘The party at whose expense persona! 
roperty must be moved after June 1, 
959, because the bullding wherein it Is 
located has been or is about to be 
taken under condemnation proceedings 


or acquired by negotiations in lieu 
thereof shall be entitied to receive from 
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the Rae > age mesg are —— able moving cost, but a quick tion” for the loss of his property is 
such costs shall not exceed $200 and in check with a mover would shed assured to all. 
BA =. Sao establishment doubt on the reasonableness of The big question is: What con- 
RAs, ay 9 the adjective “reasonable.” stitutes “just compensation”? It 
Massachusetts has no such provi- Though procedures for acquiring usually is the core of the dispute 
sion to pay for moving costs, nor property and paying for it may in cases where the owner of con- 
does Maine. The Maryland amend- vary, the underlying right of the demned land does not accept the 
ment speaks of $200 as a reason- citizen to receive “just compensa- offer made to him by the taking 





HARVESTORE 


HAYLAGE FEEDING SYSTEM. 


“—— 2 © 
Millions of Americans have read about the Ringgenberg Family— Lf 
Gene and Sally and their two children Karen and Kerry. Their story, 
which appeared in The Saturday Evening Post, told how they had eR KC 
built up their run-down sixty-acre farm near Pierceton, Indiana, into GEN 
a highly productive 200 acres, , ee 
with a completely modern 
mechanized feeding system 
capable of supporting 
over 60 milking Holsteins. 
Hundreds of dairymen 
have written asking just 
how they achieved this 
amazing accomplishment, 
so here is the story 
: behind their story: 
A. OSMITH 


CORPORATION 


DAM Hore how it all began: 


Gene and Sally Ringgenberg admit that it took long hours and a lot of hard 
work during their first eleven years building up their dairy farm. But 
they really have made their greatest advancement since they started 
their HARVESTORE Haylage Feeding System. Actually it was their 
HARVESTORES which started them towards the extra profits they were 
trying so hard to realize on their farm. 


Their first HARVESTORE went up on their farm in 1957—intended 
for corn silage—but 10 acres of Haylage was the first crop to be stored 
at 50% moisture. 


Then came a prolonged rainy period in June, which threatened to turn 
six acres of windrowed hay into a total loss. They literally saved this hay 
“between showers” and stored it in their HARVESTORE, too. It turned 
out to be just as good as the first filling! 


When Gene found what a wonderful feed he had in Haylage—another 
HARVESTORE went up on his farm in 1958. Now he stores three cuttings 
of alfalfa and Brome Grass—and tops it with corn silage quite late in the 
Fall when the stalks and leaves are almost completely dry. 


‘ Not only did he like the feeding quality of Haylage—this hustling young 
dairyman appreciated the time and labor saved by HARVESTORE’S 
Automatic Bottom Unloader which delivered his Haylage direct to his 
Auger Bunk Feeder, extending from his feed control room to his outdoor 
feed lot. 

If his HARVESTORES could save so much time feeding Haylage— 
why couldn’t he save just as much time feeding grain? No sooner said than 
done! Up went their third HARVESTORE for his year’s supply of grain 

ration—stored in the Fall, when prices are lowest. Again, delivery is com- 

pletely mechanized—from his HARVESTORE Bottom Unloader to his 
overhead feed mangers in his milking parlor. 


Through research g& . .@ better way 
AO.Smith 
RPORA TI N 


HARVESTORE PRODUCTS 
KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 
A. 0. Smith international S.A., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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agency but, as a plaintiff, goes 
with his grievance to the courts 
for a decision on what the “just 
compensation” should be. 

The state, city, utility company, 
or any body empowered to acquire 
property usually bases its offer of 
compensation on reports made to 
it by a certain number of apprais- 
ers or “experts on value” whom it 
hires. The plaintiff, if he is dis- 
satisfied with the original offer also 
usually hires an “expert” and a law- 
‘yer to prepare his case for court. 

Court decisions have given these 
experts guides on which to base 
their opinions as to “just compen- 
sation.” One definition says it is 
indemnity to the owner for loss of 
his property. Justice Holmes asked 
the classic question: “The question 
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Lower costs, greater profits and 
] protection against price squeeze 
through HARVESTORE mechan- 
ized feeding of forage and grains. 


Higher milk production from Hay- 
? lage and grain processed through 
HARVESTORE. 


3 Better farm efficiency through 
better use of my land. 





is, what has the owner lost?” 
“Market value” or “fair market 
value” is held to be the yardstick 
which measures the owner’s loss. 
The experts (the men with special 
experience and training which qual- 
ifies them to speak with more au- 
thority than the average man) are 
the ones who must be (or are 
thought to be) able to answer the 
question about just compensation, 
“What is the fair market value?” 
A useful definition of fair mar- 
ket value is: “The price a buyer 
willing but not forced to buy would 
pay, and a seller willing but not 
forced to sell would accept, pro- 
viding both were fully informed as 
to all facts pertaining to the trans- 
action and both acted intelligently.” 
Often emphasis is put on the 
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HARVESTORE FEEDING SYSTEM |* 


CUTS FEED 


COST TO 


$1.43 PER CWT OF MILK 





a year-around basis: 


annual earning per cow of. . 
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Ringgenberg’s HARVESTORE Feeding System brought 
his feed cost down to $1.43 per hundredweight 
of milk. This included his home grown forage, stored 
in his two 20 x 50 foot HARVESTORES, and the grains 
he purchased to fill his 17 x 40 foot HARVESTORE! 

Then came PROOF of the value of Haylage! His 
cattle ate more than he expected—so he ran out of 
Haylage for a couple of months and had to go back to 
feeding baled hay and silage. What happened? His milk 
production dropped to the lowest of the year and his feed 
cost shot up to $2.11—the HIGHEST of the year—an 
INCREASE of 68c per hundredweight of milk! 

Here’s what this difference of 68c per CWT between 
Gene’s HARVESTORE Feeding System and the con- 
ventional baled hay and silage program amounts to on 


A Net Feed Saving of 68c per CWT of 
milk on 10,000 Ibs. of milk per year from a 
HARVESTORE fed cow ‘Scum an extra 


On a 50-cow herd this amounts to an ex- 
tra annual HARVESTORE saving of . 


—_ 
an 


“MY HARVESTORES 
ARE MORE 


save in feeding. 


THAN STRUCTURAL— 
THEY'RE FUNCTIONAL...” 


fact that the value has to be the 
value to a stranger. An example of 
a cost which might be added to a 
house, which would give special 
value to an owner but not to a 
stranger, would be a ramp built 
for a polio patient. In fact; it may 
detract from the value to a 
stranger who might have to re- 
move it. 


A case history .. . 


How these experts actually per- 
form was demonstrated in the case 
of a Maine farmer, Carl N., part of 
whose dairy farm was taken for an 
interstate controlled access high- 
way in the spring of 1958. 

Carl, in 1936, had bought 140 
acres of land and the usual farm 
buildings, including a charming 

















“I consider my HARVESTORES more than storage 
structures for processing better feed. The way I look 
at them—they are a complete Feeding System. Be- 
lieve me, my entire family appreciates the labor they 
I would never go back to baled hay. 

“I ran out of Haylage for a couple of months, and 
I’m not going to let that happen any more. 
go back on baled hay and silage again. 
duction dropped and my cost per hundred shot up to 
$2.11, just like before we had our HARVESTORES. 


I had to 
My milk pro- 


“We consider our HARVESTORE Feeding Sys- 


$68.00 
_ $3,400.00 
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feeder in feed lot 


Haylege delivered to auger bunk 





tem the only modern way of farming. 
enjoys it as a way of living— giving us more freedom 
for home and church activities, 4-H and school work. 

“My HARVESTORES are paying for themselves 
two ways: materially, in greater profit—and spirit- 
ually, in better living.”’ 


My family 


—Gene Ringgenberg. 
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and the fields 
brought to such production that 
the whole constituted an excellent 
one-man farm. 

Before the state highway com- 
mission, under its power of emi- 
nent domain, took 10% acres the 
farm lay in two pieces, one con- 
tinuous oblong piece of 105 acres 
sloping up gently from east to west 
on the Kennebec River; the other, 
across a town road, 35 acres of 
brush and small trees. 

The 105-acre piece, except for a 
home vegetable garden, was all in 
cultivation, hayfield, or pasture. To- 
wards the easterly end of it was 
the state highway “taking,” run- 
ning north and south. This isolated 
a piece of about eight acres east 
of the highway. Severed from the 
larger acreage, this eight-acre piece 
was not only more difficult to 
reach than formerly but was less 
economical to work because of its 
small size. 

Some time after Carl had 
been notified he was to lose 10% 
acres, the state highway com- 
mission offered him $3,500 as just 
compensation for his loss and for 
possible loss due to the severance 
of his eight-acre piece. Because he 
felt it was not enough, he chose 
not to take the offer. 

Under Maine state law, having re- 
fused the offer, he had a right to 
appeal as a plaintiff to a joint 
board empowered to act in a judi- 
cial capacity. The board was com- 
posed of the three members of the 
state highway commission and the 
county commissioners of the county 
in which the condemnation had 
been made. 

In the light of the best Ameri- 
can political theory, the make-up 
of this board is questionable be- 
cause the state highway commis- 
sion becomes both a party to the 
dispute and a judge of it. How- 
ever, local opinion seems to be 
agreed the present board acts with 
great fairness and its members are 


able citizens. Nevertheless, the 
basic ambiguity remains. 
Between the time Carl N. de- 


cided not to take the offer and 
when he, as a plaintiff, was to 
state his case before the joint board 
a lot of dramatic action took place 
in the town of Sidney. Carl was 
not the only farmer who had lost 
land. He was not the only one ag- 
grieved at the offers made by the 
state highway commission. 

The farmers held meetings, ex- 
changed information and opinions, 
and petitioned the proper govern- 
mental bodies. They soon realized 
that land-taking procedures, once 
begun, grind inexorably forward 
through the channels set up by the 
laws which make them possible. 

At the joint board hearing, held 
in the town hall in Sidney, the 
cases of 10 farmers were heard. 
Everyone was allowed to speak his 
mind and tell his story with great 
iairness and no hurry. 


Because joint board hearings are 
informal and not governed by the 
same rules of evidence which pre- 
vail in a court of law, Carl, his 
lawyer, and expert decided to show 
what value they set on Carl’s loss 
to “make him whole,” to put him 
back in the same farm operating 
condition as he was before his 10% 
acres were taken. 


Evidence presented showed he 
could recondition 10% acres of his 
brush and woodland to turn it into 
hay land at a cost of from $350 to 
$400 an acre. This cost was ar- 
rived at from authoritative agricul- 
tural sources, such as state agri- 
cultural department publications, 

(Continued on next page) 

















CVETY YEal with a 
MILKEEPER 


BULK FARM COOLING TANK 


Tests by leading universities* prove that the CP 

MilKeeper Direct Expansion Tank uses 41% less 

total electricity than ice bank tanks. This means 

that for 365 days of cooling, you only pay for 216 
days when you own a CP MilKeeper. 


As automatic and trouble-free as your household refrigerator 
* NO ICE + NO PUMPS + NO VALVES 
* ONLY 2 MOVING ELEMENTS 


Nothing but proven, lower-cost 
CP DIRECT EXPANSION COOLING in its simplest, most economical form 





SEE YOUR NEAREST MILKEEPER DEALER or 


THE 
LET HIM HELP YOU 


MFG. COMPANY 


® 
General and Export Offices: 
1243 W. Washington Bivd. 
Chicago 7, lilinois 





*Names on request Branches in 24 Principal Cities 
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soil conservation group estimates, 
and local experience. The recondi- 
tioning would involve cutting trees, 
clearing brush, plowing, fertilizing, 
seeding, and allowing for the year 
area would be. out of production. 

Carl’s expert testified that Carl 
had been damaged to the extent of 
$8,190, including cost of recondi- 
tioning land, depreciation on farm 
buildings, and increased cost of 
reaching and maintaining the sep- 
arated eight-acre piece. 

Then appraisers for the state 
highway commission stated what 
they thought Carl should receive 
to “make him whole.” The range 
of difference was startling, $800, 
$2,400, and $3,000. It is interesting 
to note that, for some reason 
known only to the joint board, its 
award was the same as the orig- 
inal offer of the state highway 
commission and $500 higher than 
the sum given as the damages by 
its highest appraiser. 

Appraisers for the state based 
their opinions as to value on what 
is called “comparable sales,” one of 
the traditional ways to find the 
“fair market value” of a piece of 
real estate. This method is recog- 
nized by the courts, and is dis- 
cussed and described in the ap- 
praisal textbooks and publications. 

The appraiser, using this method, 
searches for sales of properties 
which are about the same as the 
piece to be evaluated, and says the 
value of property A is so much be- 
cause it is like property B which 
sold for so much. Property A must 
be located reasonably near property 
B and must have been sold fairly 
near the time of the “taking” of 
property B. 

In spite of the widespread use of 
the method of “appraisal by com- 
parability,” it will bear critical in- 
spection and discussion. 

A fairly typical pattern of ex- 
change of New England farm own- 
ership is this: Farms often come 
on the market when the owner 
dies or when he is so old that the 





Contrary to what you may 
think, if you’ve been stung by 
a bee, the stinger of a bee 
is about .08125 of an inch 
long. The other three inches 
is your imagination. 

—Scan 











farm has been neglected because of 
his inability to care for it. There 
surely is no comparability between 
such farms and those kept in good 
tilth by an active owner. 

Carl’s expert had combed the 
Sidney area for possible comparable 
sales and felt there had been none. 
But the state’s experts based their 
opinions on what they offered as 
comparable sales, on their experi- 
ence in buying and selling real es- 
tate, and their judgment. 

It may be conceded comparability 
of sales probably exists in similar 
houses within modern suburban de- 
velopments. But take a critical 
look at farms with their different 
locations, sizes, shapes, natural wa- 
ter supplies (such as brooks or 
ponds) or lack of them, their build- 
ings (in different states of repair 
and usefulness). How much com- 
parability can you establish? 

Some experts in eminent domain 
cases say their “experience” enables 
them to make adjustments for dif- 
ferences. Perhaps owners whose 
land and buildings are being taken 
would like to rely on more objec- 
tive criteria. 

Still not satisfied with the judg- 





course and take his to the 
state superior court. The case 
ore a jury. 


site which had been made the first 
day of the trial. 

Carl’s lawyer then presented the 
plaintiff's case. He and the expert 
had decided on a different presen- 
tation from that made before the 
joint board. The testimony had to 
conform to the judicial fiat accept- 
able in the procedure of that par- 
ticular court. 

They introduced evidence show- 
ing the productive capacity in 
money of each acre taken. They 
capitalized that amount at a rea- 
sonable interest rate to show how 
much each acre of land was worth. 
This evidence came from two local 
farmers and the same valuation ex- 
pert who had testified at the joint 
board hearing. 


The testimony was built-up ma- 
terial for a so-called “capitaliza- 
tion analysis,” another classical way 
of determining fair market. value. 
The testimony was submitted in 
this way: 


10.5 acres taken by state 
Income 
on™ hay per season @ $30.....$1,200 


th) nn =| 
To put hay in barn ............... 400. 
$565. 565. 


Net profit $653. 


The capitalized value of this sum 
was presented by the valuation ex- 
pert. To it was added what he 
considered to be the loss from the 
eight-acre area being cut off from 
the main farm, and some deprecia- 
tion on the buildings. Totaling these 
items, a sum representing damages 
of approximately $8,000 was ar- 
rived at. State experts presented 
the same testimony given at the 
joint board hearing. 

The jury, its mind presumably 
enlightened by all the testimony it 
had heard during the trial, retired 
to the jury room and returned a 
verdict of about $7,500 in Carl's 
favor. 

Does there seem to be any pat- 
tern in the estimates of damages 
presented by the experts on which 
the mind of a farmer in the same 
situation as Carl might rest with 
comfort? It is difficult to discover 








” 
” plaintiff's ” 
Offers 





By state highway commission... 3, 
” joint board 3 
Award 


By the superior court jury ........... $7, 


The jury award was only slightly 
lower than the figure for damages 
offered by the plaintiffs’ expert. 
Note in his testimony before the 
joint board his figure was based on 
costs from authoritative agricultur- 
al sources, and before the superior 
court on capitalized value of the 
fields taken. In neither case did 
he use the “comparable sales” 
method, as did the state experts. 

This is an account of but one 
farmer’s case. It is fairly typical, 
however, of the many that will go 
to the courts of America before 
the last yard is spread on the new 
interstate highways. 
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NEW INDEPENDENT FRONT SUSPENSION 
CUTS WEAR AND TEAR ON TRUCK AND YOU! 


Gives 4 to 5 times more road stability . . . takes rutted fields and rough © 
roads without sway, pitch or frame twisting... makes new GMCs ride 
and handle like a passenger car. Torsion bar front springs. Coil rear 
chs den tiesiciiahinin tenance aa es springs on 4- and %-ton pickups; vari-rate rear springs on heavier trucks. 


, wm | 


Now! Operation “High Gear” brings you the... 


BIG GMC BREAKTHROUGH 


Now, with its revolutionary new suspension system, GMC brings 
you new standards in truck comfort and handling ease. 

But it’s only one of the many great new features of the 1960 GMC 
Trucks. Thanks to big breakthroughs in engine, chassis and cab 
engineering, you get the most advanced trucks in 20 years. . . trucks 
that drastically cut your hauling costs on the farm! 

New engines give you up to triple the life! New double-wall cabs 


From '/2-ton to 60-ton ... General Motors leads the way! 





te Saale 


RUGGED LOW-SLUNG 4-WHEEL NEW! INCREASED AXLE CAPAC- NEW V6 LASTS UP TO 3 TIMES 
DRIVE! Designed from start to finish {TIES! Front and rear, this GMC LONGER! Revolutionary engine has 
as a 4-wheel drive—not a makeshift Pickup can haul heavier loads over 33% more cooling area around valves, 
conversion!—it has new low profile, rough fields without damage to axles. cylinders...double lubrication capac- 


heavier frame, axles, springs to stand Standard GMC 3.07 rear axle ratio ity . 





. crankshaft twice as husky as 
up under your toughest jobs gives overdrive economy in all gears! comparable V8s 


IN TRUCK SUSPENSIONS 


last you twice as long! New rigid frames are lighter, yet up to 100% 
stronger! Repairs are cut to the bone! Fuel costs are reduced as 
much as 10%! Reliability is unsurpassed, thanks to rigid new 
quality-control standards that require over 1000 inspections. 

All good reasons to see your GMC Dealer soon! You'll find him 
listed in your Yellow Pages. GMC Truck & Coach—a General 
Motors Division, Pontiac, Michigan. 


IRUCKS 















Here are a few tips on how 
the two different types 

of welders can be operated. 
Try both types be- 

fore buying. 


The authors are members of the ag- 
ricultural engineering staff at Michiga 
State University. 


Are you interested in welding? 


OME farms are close to town 
, where repair facilities are 
available. For many farmers, 
however, a trip to town may re- 
quire from one-half to a full day. 
Because of this most farmers re- 
pair their own equipment. To do 
so they must buy some type of 
welding equipment. 

One of the first decisions to be 
made is whether to buy arc or ox- 
yacetylene welding equipment. This 
should be based on personal likes 
and abilities since good welding 


can be done with either type. If 
the decision is for are welding, 
a choice must be made between 
an alternating current (AC) trans- 
former type or direct current (DC) 
generator type. 

For most farms the AC trans- 
former type is the better choice 
since it is better fitted for most 
rural power company requirements. 
The National Electrical Manufac- 
turers Association, as well as the 
local power supplier, has set up 
recommendations for arc welding 





keep your profits up with 


INJECTION 





BICILLIN 
FORTIFIED 


Benzathine penicillin G and procaine penicillin G. Wyeth 


INJECTION BICILLIN FORTIFIED stops pneumonia losses effectively while saving you time and money. 
How? Because INJECTION BICILLIN FORTIFIED provides... 








@ high, immediate penicillin blood levels that promote rapid spread of penicillin through the tissues to fight infection fast | 


@ long-lasting penicillin blood levels (5 to 6 days) for maintenance of penicillin in the bloodstream to help prevent rein- 


fections, relapses, and recurrences 


@ economical treatment—one injection provides this dual action 





And INJECTION BICILLIN FORTIFIED also stops losses due to calf diphtheria, actinomycosis (jumpy jaw), foot rot, navel ill, 


and shipping fever. 


WYETH LABORATORIES Philadeiphia 1, Pa. 


AVAILABLE: 


INJECTION BICILLIN FORTIFIED 300, 150,000 units of BICILLIN and 150,000 units of procaine penicillin 


G per cc., in 10- and 50-cc. vials 


INJECTION BICILLIN FORTIFIED 600, TUBEX®, 300,000 units of BICILLIN and 300,000 units of procaine 


penicillin G in a l-cc. TUBEX-sterile needle unit. 


INJECTION BICILLIN FORTIFIED (2,400,000 units), 1,200,000 units of BICILLIN and 1,200,000 units 


of procaine penicillin G in a 4-cc. single-dose disposable syringe. 
Protect your future with WYETH products! 
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HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


by Dale H. Schairer and James S$. Boyd 


equipment. The following specifica- 
tions meet these recommendations: 

1, Output capacity of 20 to 180 
amperes. 

2. Maximum of 65 volts open 
circuit voltage on the secondary 
winding. 

3. Maximum input of 37.5 am- 


peres. 

4. 230-volt, single-phase circuit 
operation. 

5. Built-in capacitors to correct 
power factor. 

DC generator type welders are 
also avzilable in the farm size of 
180-ampere capacity and larger. 
The cost of this type of equipment 
and its maintenance is more but 
it is portable. For this reason it 
has advantages over the AC wel- 
der for certain types of welding. 

Accessories consisting of cables, 
ground clamp, electrode holder, 
and head shield will be the same 
for either type and are usually 
sold with the welder. These may 
have to be replaced from time to 
time and the manufacturer's in- 
structions should be followed as to 
correct size and type. 


Good helmet important . . . 


Heavier insulation and larger 
capacity in the holder and clamps 
and the comfort found in better 


| quality helmets are well worth the 


extra cost. A helmet type of shield 
is preferred to the hand type since 
it leaves both hands free and gives 
more complete protection to the 
head and face. Cracked lenses in 
the helmet should be replaced im- 
mediately. Spares should always be 
kept on hand. 

The shade of the lens is desig- 
nated by number from 8 to 14, 
with number 10 lens being the 
most desirable for general use. 

A carbon arc torch has consider- 
able value for heating, brazing, 
soldering, and applying some types 
of hard-facing materials. Usually 
it is purchased separately and used 
when no other source of heat is 
available. Single carbons used in 
place of a metallic electrode make 
it possible to braze and solder with 
the arc welder. 


| Oxyacetylene welding .. . 


In considering oxyacetylene weld- 
ers, the following equipment and 
accessories are necessary: 

1. Torch body 

2. Several sizes of tips 

3. Oxygen and acetylene regu- 
lators 

4. Oxygen and acetylene hoses 

5. Friction lighter 

6. Gloves and goggles 

7. Wrenches for regulators and 
blowpipe 

8. Special wrench for the acety- 
lene tank valve. 

Complete outfits can be pur- 
chased in package form and usual- 
ly include these items. Most equip- 
ment can be purchased in light 
and heavy duty design, but for 
most farm applications, the light 
duty equipment is sufficient. 

The hose used is made especially 
for welding equipment and ordinary 
garden hose should never be used 
in its place. 

Friction lighters should always 
be used rather than matches for 
lighting the equipment and are 
available in many designs. 

Goggles range from the standard 
type with separate eye cups and an 
elastic head band to a helmet type 
which fits over eye glasses and 
has a plastic head rest instead of 
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the elastic band. A number 6 lens 
is required for eye protection while 
using oxyacetylene welding equip- 
ment, and the goggles should fit 
tight around the eyes to protect 
against flying sparks. 

Other items such as a rod sup- 
ply holder, welding table, and 
welding jig for holding pieces for 
hard facing may be desirable and 
can be made from scrap materials. 

A cylinder cart is convenient 
since it increases the portability 
of the welding outfit while still 
providing a firm base for anchor- 
ing the cylinders. A set of clean- 
ers made especially for cleaning 
tips helps keep the torches oper- 
ating properly. 


Rods and electrodes... 


There are many different types 
of électrodes used, due to different 
types of materials that must be 
welded. All electrodes are classi- 
fied according to their best use, by 
the American Welding Society. They 
are marked with a number and 
color marking on the side of the 
bare end of the electrode. With 
farm-type welders, however, three 
types of rods will cover nearly all 
farm jobs. 

In the iron powder-type elec- 
trode, iron powder is combined in 
the flux coating which makes a 
heavier coating. This enables the 
operator to drag the electrode 


across the work with the coating 
touching the work. The arc length 
is automatically maintained, mak- 
ing welding easier. A %-inch iron 





OXYACETYLENE welding requires 
tank of oxygen and tank of acety- 
lene. These tanks cost a certain 
amount per month, plus contents. 


ARC WELDING requires alternat- 
ing current. Output capacity should 
be 20 to 180 amperes with a 65-volt 
maximum, open current voltage on 
the secondary winding. 





powdered electrode will deposit a 
bead of approximately the same 
size as that of a 5/32-inch stand- 
ard coated electrode. This should 
be considered when choosing the 
size. Rods with this type of coat- 
ing require a higher amperage 
than those with regular coating 
and manufacturers’ suggestions 
should be followed carefully. 

A nickel alloy rod is used for 
welding cast iron or joining cast 
iron to other types of steel. This 
rod gives a weld which can be 
filed or machined to shape and re- 
duces the danger of cracking, a 
problem with cast iron. 

The common electrodes for farm 
use are usually \%-inch or 5/32- 
inch, which refers to the diameter 
of the bare electrode. 

For oxyacetylene welding, rods 
usually are made of mild steel or 
bronze. A 3/32-inch mild steel rod 
will do most welding jobs. A bronze 
rod is used principally for brazing 
castings and patching tears in sheet 
metal. Flux for use with bronze 
rods is available in cans, or rods 
can be purchased with a flux coat- 
ing. This same brazing rod and flux 
can be used for brazing with the 
carbon are torch and are welder. 


Follow safety rules ... 


One of the basic safety rules is 
to keep the shop and equipment 
neat and clean at all times. 
General welding: 

1. Never weld on any closed con- 
tainer or one which has contained 
a flammable material. If this must 
be done, fill the container with 
water before working on it. 

2. Be sure to provide fire ex- 
tinguishers of a suitable type, con- 
veniently placed for any emergency. 

3. Always follow the manufac- 
turer’s instructions that come with 
the equipment. 

Are welding: 

1. Never look at the are with 
the naked eye. Do not strike an 
arc until your helmet is in place 
and you have checked to see that 
observers are properly protected. 

2. Be sure to use the proper 
shade of lens and keep them in 
good condition. 

3. Wear clothing and leather 
gloves to protect all parts of the 
body from are rays and spatter of 
hot metal. 

4. Roll down all cuffs and wear 
high shoes. 

5. Wear clear goggles when chip- 
ping slag. 

6. Avoid welding near inflam- 
mable or combustible materials. 

7. Provide adequate ventilation 
while welding. This is especially 
important when using an engine- 
driven welder or when welding on 
galvanized material. 

8. Avoid standing on damp 
ground while welding. 

9. Make sure the welder installa- 
tion is in accordance with the Na- 
tional Electric Code. 

Oxyacetylene welding: 

1. Always wear goggles when 
welding or cutting. 

2. Never use oxygen or acetylene 
without the proper regulators. 

3. Never allow oil or grease to 
come into, contact with any part 
of the welding equipment. Oxygen 
and oil or grease form a very ex- 
plosive mixture. 

4. Weld in a well-ventilated place. 

5. Avoid welding near combustible 
materials. 

6. Never lay down lighted torch. 

7. Keep cylinder valves and reg- 
ulators free of tools and extra hose 
so that acetylene can be shut off 
quickly in an emergency. 

8. Keep wrench in position on 
acetylene tank at all times. 

9. Never tamper with or attempt 
to repair any cylinder. 


You will like the simplicity 
Your cows will like the 
Low Vacuum! HERE IS WHAT TWO KANSAS 


DAIRYMEN HAVE TO SAY! 






MR, EARL WEBBER ARLINGTON, KANSAS 


I have been a user of your pail type milker since 1941 and during this 
time, had three World Champion butter fat cows, so you can see why I 
chose Hinman again when going to pipe line milking. I have been showing 
my pure bred Brown Swiss herd at different fairs all through these years 
and consistently winning my share of Best Udder classes and Blue and 
Purple Ribbons. I tried different milkers, both low and high vacuum, and 
each time saw evidence of conditions I did not like on the cow's teats and 
udder. I am very happy with the simplicity of my Hinman Sani-Line, the 
way it leaves teats and udders plus the fast complete milking. I am pleased 
to hear Hinman again will be milking the show cows at the Kansas State 
Fair this year. 


MR. CHESTER KOLLHOFF HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


We appreciate our Hinman pipeline milker more than any piece of 
machinery we have in our farming business. We always thought that we 
couldn't afford one. Now that we have one, we wonder how we got along 
without it. It eliminates a lot of work and the cows seem to like being 
milked with our Hinman Pipeline milker better than they did with our 
previous bucket type machine. Our older cows, that I had to strip after 
milking with the other machine, milk out dry 
so there is no stripping. The Hinman Milker is 





a simple machine and with its self-washing 
ability, saves time and washing-up work. It FOR COMPLETE 
works in excellently with our bulk tank. In INFORMATION 
comparing the money involved in buying a Hin- 
man Pipeline Milker and that invested in a ABOUT HINMAN 
tractor or such machinery, we feel that our LOW VACUUM 


pipeline milker is our best investment. 


MILKERS write: 








ESTABLISHED 1908 


MILKING MACHINE CO., Inc. 


DEPT. HO | BOX 360 
ONEIDA, NEW YORK 











Originators of Safe icw Vacuum Milking 
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YOU CAN CONTROL MASTITIS 
with 


7argon 


—have antibiotic-free milk when you 
follow these directions 











3 TREAT 


Read your direction sheets 
agen. Treat the cow as 
recommended. The correct 
dosage for controtiing acute 
mastitis, chromic mastitis. 
and dry cows is indicated 
in the direction folder. 


1.CHECK 


Always use a strip cup at 
every milking of every 
quarter of every cow. 
Milk “Suspicious” cows 

last. For accurate 
diagnosis. consult your 
veterinarian 








Qui Gargon gives you the triple-contro/ formula 
Thiostrepton plus Neomycin in the 
clinging Plastibase” 





‘ ye ges emanate nag» er, ern oe Every syringe of Gargon Milk taken trom treated 
base, carries these germ-killing agents in to milk producing cells, clings to avecon sheet on how irom human consumption 
udder tissue, gradually and antibiotic medicants. 0 wee. Se cave te rene ey 7a heaee ane test 


directions in full 
before attempting to 
treat any cow. 


treatment. This mitk can 
be used in the feeding of 
smalt anumais 


aT wee 
wn ‘te 


{ Squiss } 


%. 
*% cont? 





Put Gargon to work to control mastitis in your dairy herd. 
SAVE MONEY! Buy GARGON by the dozen in the handy 12-syringe BARN BOX! 
FREE BOOKLET tells you how to prevent and treat mastitis. 
Send for your copy. Write: 


SQUIBB, Veterinary Department 
745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, New York 


SQUIBB 


—-A NAME YOU CAN TRUST 





PLASTIBASE® and GARGON® are Squibb trademarks © Olin Chemical € 








Cut off here and mail to Cow Judging Contest, Hoard's Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


30th annual 
HOARD'S DAIRYMAN COW JUDGING CONTEST 


4-H Clubs and F.F.A. Groups must enter on special entry blanks. 
Four CASH PRIZES given in each division. $50 $25 $15 $10. 


Write to Contest Dept., Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis., 
for extra blanks. Order enough for your group. 


Special blanks are also provided for 10-man College teams. 
Three CASH PRIZES given in this division. $50 $30 $20. 


Family groups must include 3 or more all over 10 years of age, at 
least one parent, and all entered on one entry blank. 


Four CASH PRIZES are given. $50 $25 $15 $10. 


Twelve CASH PRIZES in each of the Senior and Junior divisions. 
$50 $25 $20 $15 $10 $7 $6 $ $4 $3 $2 $1 

SENIORS—Anyone 18 years of age or over, March 21, 1960. 

JUNIORS—aAnyone under 18 years of age, March 21, 1960. 

All entries in the 4-H Club, F.F.A., College or Family groups are 

also eligible for the individual prizes. You need enter only ONCE 

to be eligible for these awards. 


Contest open to everyone except HOARD’S DAIRYMAN employees 
or members of their families. 


YOUR OFFICIAL ENTRY BLANK 

































































Have you judged ALL FIVE breeds? Keep a copy of your placings — no entries returned. 


MAIL ON OR BEFORE MARCH 21, 1960 
1ST CLASS 2ND CLASS 3RD CLASS 4TH CLASS STH CLASS 
AYRSHIRE | Score | JERSEY | Score | BROWN SWISS | Score | GUERNSEY | Score | HOLSTEIN | Score | Total 
LGASE PRING indicate placings indicate placings indicate placings indicate placings indicate placings 
YOUR NAME AGE by letters by letters by letters | by letters by letters 
| tet 2nd 3rd 4th Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 1st 2nd Grd 4th 1st 2nd 3rd 4th Ist 2nd Grd 4th 
ay ES we ; | ee 
i -— — 
ee Pa sae, rd 7F 
Please leave columns heeded “score” ond “‘total’’ blank. Mail on or before March 21, 1960 
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by Joe W. Sicer 


Reduce cost per dozen eggs 


You may not be able to do much about egg prices, but a 
review of your metheds may help to trim production cost. 


T LEAST once a year it be- 
hooves all of us to take a 
good, long look at what we 

are doing, to look beyond the daily 
routine and try to see what we 
Should be doing differently. 

Those with a laying flock should 
face up squarely to the fact that 
the 1960 prospects are not bright 
for egg prices at levels higher 
than those 1959. For a 
more profitable flock you must 
either get more for your eggs, cut 
costs, or do both. 

Some may be able to improve 
their egg prices by selling direct 
to grocers, restaurants, institutions, 
or individuals. This will take more 
time, call for merchandising abil- 
ity, and raise more problems but 
it may be worthwhile for you. 

Others can boost egg prices by 
putting more real effort into the 
improvement of quality in their 
eggs. For some this means better 
ventilation and better manage- 
ment of floor litter and nests to 
cut down on dirties and cracks. 

For others it means more fre- 
quent egg gathering, greater care 
in washing eggs, and closer atten- 
tion to temperature and moisture 
in the egg holding room, perhaps 
mechanical refrigeration. 

If you run less than 90 to 95 
per cent grade A eggs, you prob- 
ably can lift prices through better 
quality practices. 

But for most people, the biggest 
opportunity to improve profits is 
by tightening up on cost of pro- 
duction items. 

Keep in mind that you are -- 
marily interested in lowering the 
final cost per dozen eggs sold. 

1. Do you have a top strain of 
layers? 

Egg production per pullet housed 
is one of the most important fac- 
tors in cost per dozen eggs. If 
your total production cost per lay- 
er is $5.20, the cost per dozen eggs 
would be 288 cents if you got 18 
dozen eggs per bird. But if you 
can get 20 dozen eggs per bird, it 
would be only 26 cents. 

Production, of course, is not en- 
tirely a matter of the strain of 
chickens you have, but it definite- 
ly is limited by the strain. Aim for 
240 or more eggs per pullet housed. 

Strain also has an important in- 
fluence on such essential character- 
istics as egg size, livability, freedom 
from blood spots, and others. 

2. What is your feed cost per 
dozen eggs? 

Naturally, the’ more eggs 
get per layer, the lower will S 
the pounds of feed required per 
dozen eggs. But other factors can 
play an important role here, also. 

Take feed wastage. A 10 per 
eent waste is not uncommon on 
farms where feed troughs are filled 
more than half full, where mice 
cut holes in bags of stored feed, 
where rats are not controlled, or 
where mechanical feeders are not 
properly adjusted. 

On the other hand, wastage can 
be held to as low as 3 per cent. 

If 5 pounds of feed are actually 
eaten to produce a dozen eggs, 10 
per cent waste would mean adding 
another half pound, making it 55 


pounds, A 3 per cent waste would 
add only .15 d saving 35 
pound of feed dozen. At 3% 
cents per pound, this is a saving 
of 1.3 cents per dozen eggs, worth 
going after in these times. 

8. Are you getting your feed at 
the lowest practical cost? 

A saving of $2 per ton by pay- 
ing cash (a customary discount in 
some areas) means a reduction of 
% cent per dozen in the feed cost 
per dozen eggs with 5 pounds of 
feed required per dozen. Similarly, 
a $4-per-ton net saving with bulk 
feed cuts off 1 cent per dozen eggs. 
If $10 per ton can be saved by 
using a concentrate and home 
grains, feed cost per dozen may 
be cut by 2% cents. 

4. Can you hold down laying 
house mortality and keep birds 
laying 12 months or more? 

If you have Leghorns or Leg- 
horn-type hybrids, you may pos- 
sibly feel death loss does not make 
much difference when you get just 
about 40 cents or less for birds 
sold at the end of the year. But 
the big difference comes from loss 
in eggs which you did not get 
from the hens that died. 

With ready-to-lay pullets charged 
at only $1.50 each, egg production 
at 20 dozen per bird, laying house 
mortality at 10 per cent, and a 
receipt of 40 cents per hen sold, 
pullet depreciation cost per dozen 
figures an even 6 cents per dozen. 

With a 20 per cent mortality 
(spread throughout the year) and 
the resulting 2,000 dozen fewer 
eggs, the cost would be 69 cents 
per dozen. 

But if you can maintain produc- 
tion for an extra three months 
(getting an extra four dozen eggs 
per bird) maintain 10 per cent 
mortality, and not suffer serious 
losses in egg quality because of 
prolonged production, pullet depre- 
ciation cost would be cut to 5 
cents per dozen eggs. 

56. Are you making best use of 
your labor? 

This, of course, involves many 
considerations: Size of. flock, use 
of mechanization, chore routes, 
equipment arrangement, and a sin- 
cere questioning as to why you 
do things as you do. 

6. Are you making full use of 
housing and equipment? 

Ideas about space requirements 
have changed. Often a compara- 
tively small investment in insula- 
tion or fan ventilation will enable 
you to keep more birds in the 
same space with equal production 
success. In some areas with low- 
cost, open houses far more birds 
can be kept than previously thought 
practical. 

Spaced brooding, when properly 
planned, can keep houses filled to 
near capacity and even out the 
flow to market. Full use of hous- 
ing holds down investment. 

7. Are you keeping and using 
records? 

If you have a good set of rec- 
ords which give you needed in- 
formation, you will be able to do 
a much better job of sizing up 
your operations. Then make use of 
those records to help cut costs. 
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for your 
BULK COOLER 





exclusive design seals out dust, insects, barny odors and other 
foreign matter — means cleaner, higher quality milk for you. 











Mojonnier Bulk Coolers can be used with dumping stations 
(pictured), pipeline or pour-in operations. Dumping stations (as 
low as 14” from floor) can be located anywhere — work perfectly 
in either stanchion barn, milking parlor or milkhouse. 





a real work saver, Mojonnier’s exclusive “Spray-O-Matic” washes 
entire Bulk Cooler interior automatically ... in minutes! 
Leaves all inside surfaces film-free — no chance for contamination, 








Bulk Cooler features: direct, fully flooded refrigerant cooling 
(R-12) over entire tank length, more cooling surface, faster cooling 


@ shorter compressor working time adds years to its lile @ no 
moving parts in refrigeration controls means long service-free 


operation @ fully welded for maximum structural strength ... 





assures permanent calibration accuracy. 








QUALITY ENGINEERED FOR ECONOMY 


BULK COOLERS 


Choice of Dairy Farm Leaders All Over the U. S. 


See your Mojonnier dealer now or write: 
MOJONNIER BROS. CO. DEPT. HD1, 4601 W. OHIO ST., CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 


Dependable Products 








Backed by Dependable Service 











LESS 





WITH THE NEW 





Universal HERRINGBONE 


MILKING PARLOR SYSTEM 


TESTS PROVE that one man can do 
an efficient job in record time with the 
new UNIVERSAL HERRINGBONE 
milking parlor stalls. UNIVERSAL 
simplicity and SUPERMATIC effi- 
ciency of soothing action milking, 
weighing, pipeline carrying, receiving, 
cooling and sanitizing, means you can 
depend on an all-UNIVERSAL 
equipped milking parlors for contin- 
uous Grade “A” production with in- 


creased profits 
ERSAL HERRINGBONE 






























UNI 
stalls are designed for easier and faster 
handling of the cows. Additional stalls 
can be easily added to increase milking 
capacity. For complete information, 
see your local UNIVERSAL dealer 
or write us direct. 


® Lower original cost—less operating 
cost 

® More beneficial use of parlor space 

® Reduces labor and expense 

® Extra stalls easily added 

® Automatic feeding while milking 

® Milk more cows in less time 


HERRINGBONE SYSTEM 
Diagram shows how space is 
utilized to milk more cows at 
one time, 





FASTER, SIMPLIFIED, MORE ECONOMICAL 


Um VETS al 


PIPELINE MILKING 


"GO SUPERMATIC” 


with the UNIVERSAL pipeline 
system that best fits the size 










MILKING e WEIGHING e 
CARRYING e RECEIVING @ 










of your dairy herd, 
COOLING e SANITIZING © WAKA 
@ TANDEM 
Automatically @ HERRINGBONE 


@ STANCHION 
CONTROLLED a 


WASHING “xy 
ano SANITIZING with KLEEN-C)-MATIC 


The complete cycle—pre-rinsing, washing, rinsing and sanitizing is 
completely controlled by a simple setting of a dial. Just set it and 
leave the barn and Universal KLEEN-O-MATIC does the whole 
job for you—even washing of the milker units automatically. 


Universal ‘350.2 


DIVISION OF NATIONAL COOPERATIVES, INC. 


,307 First Avenue, ALBERT LEA, MINNESOTA Branches ie Waukesha, Wis. and Syracuse, WY. 





Cows by the month 


(Continued from page 65) 


success we have had with financ- 
ing dairy cattle. 

This method allows the producer 
to pay off faster in his flush sea- 
son and slower in the low season, 
yet leaving him, percentagewise, 
the same amount of money to 
live on. Thus, it is not a burden 
for him to pay his obligation. 

This percentage pay-off can be 
accomplished only with the co- 
operation of the company pur- 
chasing the milk. The producer 
gives the purchaser of his milk an 
assignment authorizing him to pay 
over to us this percentage of the 
milk delivered. The burden of 
figuring the percentage is up to 
the purchaser and I understand 
some companies will not do this. 
In our community we have had the 
full cooperation of the purchasers 
and it has worked to the advan- 
tage of all concerned. 

On this kind of payment schedule 
you can see that we have no set 
maturities on this type of loan. 
We write the note and mortgage 
on a one-year basis and the as- 
signment for the payment of money 
for an indefinite amount. By hav- 
ing a one-year maturity on these 
loans it gives us a chance to get 
together with our customer at 
least once a year, review his pro- 
gram, pick up on our new mort- 
gage the calves dropped during the 
past year, and check the condition 
of the herd. 

If everything is satisfactory, we 
go along for another year or less. 
We have found it takes between 
two to three years to pay off a 
herd using this percentage basis. 

We will take these loans on a 
set amount per month, which gives 
us a definite maturity and the pro- 
ducer a definite amount per month 
he has to pay. We have generally 
found these to be unsatisfactory 
as the producer will be over-op- 
timistic about the production, or 
some unexpected expense arises 
which throws a monkey wrench 
into the works. 

Our interest charge is 6 per 
cent simple interest on most of 
these loans. However, when we go 
out of our territory where polic- 
ing is a problem and no compen- 
sating balance is carried, we get 
a 6 per cent add-on interest. 

As to servicing these loans, we 
make an inspection at the time 
the loan is made and again when 
it comes time for renewal. In be- 
tween times, we rely upon the milk 
purchaser’s fieldman servicing this 
particular customer. The fieldman 
is on these farms at least once 
every 30 to 60 days. By keeping 
in close contact with him we have 
a pretty good idea what kind of a 
job our borrower is doing. 


Suggested requirements ... 


We like to see our customer 
milking at least 20 cows for him- 
self. If he is not, we feel he should 
in all probability be out of the 
dairy business. Also, his cows 
should produce between 9,000 and 
11,000 pounds of milk per cow. In 
1958 the national average was 6,- 
330 pounds per cow, which was 
jiower than the average Hoard’s 
Dairyman reader’s production of 
9,352 pounds, thus we expect a 
little better than average from 
our customers. 

To help him get better produc- 
tion, we urge him to join DHIA, 
Owner-Sampler or, in our area to 
use the one year free testing serv- 
ice offered by the local Kraft 
plant. Of course, you must be a 
Kraft patron to be eligible for 
this service. The patron takes the 
sample and the factory laboratory 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


ALWAYS ASK rho 


HANFORD S 


Effective Pbiahle 
MASTITIS a, , was 
CONTROL 

TREATMENTS 


Hanford’s fast convenient, medically 


proved specifics for mastitis causing 
bacteria. Available in a variety of 
strengths. Penicillin Dihydro-Strepto- 
mycin, High Biotic, Cobalt Biotic, 
Sulfa. Tubes and syringes. Try the 


economical 4-shot, 
SELECTA syringe. 


4-tip disposable 


HANFORD’S 

SPRAY-ON ANTISEPTIC 

External Dressing treats 

animals quickly and safely. 

Minor cuts, bruises, scratch- 

es and abrasions. SOOTH- 

ING — PROMOTES 
HEALING. 
6. C HANFORD MFG. CO., Syracuse, N.Y. 









SAVE MONEY | 
Weed out 
non-producers 


A scale for accurate milk 
production records, Has 
extra adjustable indicator 
to deduct weight of milk 
pail, Dimensions: 8”x2”x 
17”. Heavy construction, 
Price $8.95 at your 
herdwore store or 
dairy supply house. 


SILO UNLOADERS 


HANSON 


SCALE CO 


thbr 





P & D SILO UNLOADERS handle hard packed 


and frozen silage. Large capacity saves time 
and labor. A boy can feed 100 head in 10 . 4 
15 minutes. 30 days free trial on oe 
guarantees. Also suger bunk = 
ships available in some areas. 


P & D SALES CO., Plainfield 6, Illinois 





KILL | POWER FAILURE 


with your 
TRACTOR! 


Protect your farm and family against power 
failure NOW with a Tractor-Driven Gener- 
ator. No extra engine to bay. Operates 
from tractor or gas engine. Supplies power 
for L anee heating system, water pump, 
milker, brooder, milk cooler, etc. 


LOWEST IN COST 20 YEAR WARRANTY 


) (i= 








IN OHIO see 


e FARM BUREAU 
COOPERATIVES 


aul | Te | 
MILKING EQUIPMENT 
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does the testing. The hauler brings 


the kit to the farm once a month VW A 
for a year, after which time the | Feel That 


dairyman must go to another form 


of testing or discontinue testing. 
Our experience is that they will DARI-KOOL Is 
continue to test by some method. 
Testing helps the dairyman to 
cull out the boarders, breed for Th R C | 
production, and feed the proper e est fete) er 
rations. Their income over and vs ae 
above feed costs usually is greater d 
than’ in herds where no vesting | On The Market! 
program is followed. PAG 


As an example, here is what the 
records of our customer Don Holle- 


well tell us. Don joined DHIA MR. EDWARD MORLOCK, Valley City, Ohio, writes as follows — 


in 1953 when his 17-cow herd av- 





+k 





402 ds of butterfat. In 1958 outgrown a 400 gallon and then a 500 gallon cooler "T bought my 
his 31-cow herd + mma 13,140 first Dari-Kool because I was on a “demand” electric meter and 
pounds of milk with 477 pounds I knew that a Dari-Kool ice-bank would be much more economical 


of butterfat. In five years this to operate than a direct-expansion tank. In case of an electric 
p iY FOR is an increase of 18 per cent in power or compressor failure, I knew that I could still cool my milk 
milk and 19 per cent in butterfat. — which can’t be done with a direct-expansion tank. For ease of 
Sek Soul, Contuavely proves cleaning, fast cooling and reserve refrigeration I feel that a Dari- 


USELESS GAUZE! | im .ie'3¢,.073 onesine yas 


we do not demand that our bor- 


- t we look with a littie 
Using gauze-faced milk filters natiegy na on those that do. 


today is an expensive habit ...and 


: 






an out-dated one. The gauze- Place for small dairyman .. . 
facing makes the filter cost more I feel that a good dairy program 
without making it work any bet- is an integral part of farming and 


ter. Kendall Filters will give you is a good way for our farmers to 
just as high sediment ratings as supplement their income. While 





any gauze-faced filters and will | the — ——, to le gh 
save you money at every ee Men Re, mad “wn P, ems for : 
1. Kendall Filters are toughest the good, small diversified farm- Salli 
...won’t wash or tear even when ing operation. The er xe Ned 
you filter extra-large quantities Just the other day, I had a n 
of milk. prospective customer at my desk 
who told me the bank he had done 
2. Kendall Filters give you all business with for years had re- 
the speed that’s practical without fused him a dairy loan because 
sacrificing high sediment reten- | he was not thinking of a herd of 
tion. | 50 or more cows. I think this 
type of thinking is injurious to the 
3. Kendall Filters save you dairying and banking businesses. 
money ... they cost you up to Bigness is not necessarily the crite- 
25% less than top- priced gauze- rion for profit. There are still 
faced filters. many farms of less than 200 acres 


where the dairy program is a 
main part of production and income. 
Our customers Paul Smith and 


his son, Gene, are proof of this. HERE'S WHY DARI-KOOL Ff Sits svaitaste fa. caperitios 
| Three years ago we helped them | BAWUURSUIEGU SiC S011) wen © Se Gee, 


| expand their herd. The increased ® Dari-Kool’s faster cooling means lower 


% NEW | incorne from these extra cows paid ANY OTHER COOLER blend temperatures—higher quality milk. 
for them in six months. Since then s © The milk cannot be 


| 

plastic | the income from this herd has honenine 96 fe j a 
| been responsible for them to add . 

dispenser | 2nd pay for better equipment and © Dari-Kool tanks are much easier to clean. 
| now is helping Gene buy a full The moist milk tank sidewalls prevent 

only 59¢ | half interest in the farming opera- spattered milk from drying on — which 

tion, as Dad has decided to retire. causes 


Get The Cooler That's 


PREFERRED 3 To 1 
by America’s Dairymen 


Send for your FREE 
MILKHOUSE PLAN KIT \ 
and new literature : 


Write Dept. 5 today 
DAIRY EQUIPMENT COMPANY + Madison, Wisconsin 


GOOD NEIGHBORS TELL 
this income through his commun- 
ity. Everyone profits. EACH OTHER ABOUT 


it might seem that we are not 4 : 
re ites ser ies | Se Ne CLENESCO 
FREE FILTER SAMPLES! \ | « \ot ot beet feeders and hog feed 


Yes, CLENESCO dairy farm products are among the good 
things people talk about—like making a new discovery! 
When you find how easily CLENESCO SANITIZER, for 
example, simplifies your milkhouse clean-up chores, you'll 
want to share your satisfaction with your neighbors. CLEN- 
ESCO SANITIZER cleans, removes milkstone and disinfects 
without rusting or pitting . . . it is kind and gentle to the skin. 


Send for our descriptive folder on CLENESCO SANITIZER 


Available in disks, strips, rolls 
and inline filters. 















“Yes” vote for dairying .. . 


from your SUpPLi@r For 6” ana 611 disks This whole picture is like a tri- 
RUST-PROOF © STRONG © SANITARY angle. On one side is the producer 
who, through this program, is ob- 
‘ : y taining more income and increas- 
io DP NEPAL L ing his inventory. Another side is 
the purchaser of the producer’s 
: milk who gets a larger and steadier 

MILK FILTERS flow of milk for his operation. At 
the base is the bank which profits 
from the interest collected, the 
larger income in the hands of its 
customers and the circulation of 









33° ice-water is pressure-sprayed 
over all 4 sides and the entire 
bottom of the milk tank. Milk heat 
is removed faster than is possible 
with any other cooler or method. 

















MAIL COUPON | ers along with a good share of 
farm equipment, operational loans, 
automobile, trucks, appliances and 
others. In fact, dairy loans, which 
include cows, coolers, and milk 
routes, represent only 5 per cent 
of our total loan volume. How- 
ever, from the inquiries we are 
getting, I am sure that this per- 








om KENDALL comm 
Fiber Products Division 
Dept. HDIO, Walpole, Moss. 
Gentiemen: I'd like to try your proven non- 
gouze filters myself. 


Piecse send me free sompies. 








i | for bulk tanks, milking machines and utensils, and 

= centage will be growing as will =e aoe 
ae toe ate antimerion T tellin thee foaming CLENESCO CIRCULATE and PIPE LINE ACID 
City Stote 





many individuals and bankers have 
criticized the dairy industry un- 
justly. I would like to express an 
affirmative vote for dairying. 
THE END 


for pipe line milking systems—money back gvarantee if 
not completely satisfied. 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
7016 Euclid Avenue + Cleveland 3, = Se 


Size of filter desired 
From whom do you buy your filters? 
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We have our own 


(Continued from page 69) 


All-Jersey. This is in line with na- 
tional wholesale and retail trends. 
Our advertising campaign through 
All-Jersey is aimed at increasing 
sales. We use newspaper ads, ra- 
dio, hand bills, and billboard ad- 
vertising which is handled by the 
National All-Jersey’s advertising 
agency. 

Gummow: All of our route men 
are hired as salesmen, The sales 
manager and route foreman su- 
pervise sales and the building of 
new routes. Our sales have been 
on the increase, both wholesale 
and retail, and we are interested 


milk market 


in increasing them still further. 


How are collections handled? 


Meyer: Cash in store, two weeks 
on route, 

Anderson: Every sale is cash. 

Vosburgh: Route drivers make 
collections while delivering; whole- 
sale accounts are paid daily. 

White: Mainly on a monthly and 
weekly collection basis. 

Gummow: Through drivers and 
office and finally collection agency. 


What are some of the most es- 
sential conditions before a dairy 


farmer should consider selling 
his own milk? What were some 
of the biggest problems you en- 
countered when you started? 


Meyer: A good market for the 
product is very important, of 
course; capital is a must as health 
regulations in most places will re- 
quire good equipment, proper build- 
ings, and so forth. Labor supply 
and cost of labor must be con- 
sidered. 

When I started, I thought a 
dairy store would handle my prod- 
ucts, but weather conditions can 
depress sales sharply. Management 
is very important and I found that 
I could not handle farm, plant, 
and store and do a good job. 

Anderson: The main thing is for 


Your Cows, foo..-- 


PIONEER... the Feed of Champions 


51% of the Holstein Class Leaders* 


ore fed PIONEER 





36% of the Guernsey Class Leaders* 
are fed PIONEER 


41% of the Jersey Class Leaders* . 


are fed PIONEER 


Good Cows... Good Management... 


and PIONEER FEEDS Make Great Partners 


RED COMB PIONEER MILLS, INC. \S' 
“ 


141 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 
MILLS: Chicage, Ill. @ Wilmington, Del. @ Morsholl, Me. @ Lexington, Ky. 


@ Corterwilic, Sc. @ Springdole, Ark. @ Mentone, ind 


Some profitable deolersthips eveilable in high potentic! arees 






stotes) 


27% of the Brown Swiss Class Leaders* 
are fed PIONEER 

@® PIONEER Feeds will force the average cow 
in the average herd to produce up to her bred-in 
ability. And PIONEER Dairy Feeds are eco- 
nomical . . . first choice among the most profit- 
minded business dairymen. 





43% of the Ayrshire Class Leaders* 
are fed PIONEER 


oh a 


* Eastern half of United States. (PIONEER Feeds for Livestock and 
RED COMB Feeds for Poultry ore not distributed in the western 


GS" MAIL THIS COUPON fer details on PIONEER dairy program. 
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HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


a farmer to have a good location, 
and he must be very neat and 
clean. 

Our greatest problem was to 
convince the public that our raw 
milk would not damage their 
health as a result of destructive 
talk from other dairies. 

Vosburgh: 

1. Should purchase an existing 
dairy. 

2. Will extra price justify in- 
vestment? 

3. Can you meet the competition 
of larger dairies and a well-trained 
sales force? 

4. You must produce a premium 
product having high butterfat con- 
tent and low bacteria. 

Our biggest problems had to do 
with meeting competition on pas- 
teurizing, homogenizing, paper car- 
tons, sales gimmicks, and so forth. 
They usually had them first. You 
must meet customer’s demands. 

White: Location and capital 
available are very important, also 
the availability of suitable labor. 
Other members of the family 
should be interested in this or 
other phases of the farm opera- 
tion. You also need suitable facili- 
ties or space for expansion and an 
available outside milk supply. The 
need for top-quality milk on the 
retail market cannot be overem- 
phasized. 

We have had no particular prob- 
lem, although an adequate supply 
is essential to meet the demand. 

Gummow: Available capital, mar- 
ket potential, right location, good 
help, and proper equipment. When 
we started, price cutting by our 
competition was a problem. 


What do you think of the future 
for producer-distributors who are 
established? Would you recom- 
mend that others go into this 
type of business? 

Meyer: If you can offer a qual- 


ity product and good service, the 
future should be good. I think it 


| would be a good family project. A 





good manager and salesman could 
do real well. 

Anderson: I think the future is 
good because you can give the pub- 
lic a bargain by selling your own 
product and eliminating the middle 
man. You must have a good loca- 
tion and a good product, also be 
consistent on price. 

Vosburgh: You have a fair chance 
if your operation is well managed 
and you can meet the competition 
of large dairies. I would recom- 
mend it only if you understand 
the milk business on the retail 
level and the many problems you 
will have. 

White: They are excellent for 
distributors of high-quality milk 
with a sound advertising program, 
sound management, and good serv- 
ice. The milk business is a sepa- 
rate business by itself and unless 
you are situated to treat it that 
way, I would not be inclined to 
recommend it. A well - operated 
farm can be as profitable. 

Gummow: Good, if they are ag- 
gressive and want to expand. Yes, 
if they have enough capital. 


How much do you have invested 
in extra buildings and equip- 
ment purchased for processing 
and retailing milk? 


Meyer: 
so. 2. ee eae $ 4,000 
Used pasteurizi vat 1,200 


Bottle filler, washer, milk pumps, 





pipes and ae 2,700 
Refrigeration equipment, holding 
vat : 1,800 
2 new walk-in coolers, 3 h.p. com- 
pressor 3,450 
15 h.p. water tube, used oll boller 1,500 
Homogenizer siting 1,200 
oe | store, equipped ..... mee 7,000 
$23,850 


Anderson: We did not have to pur- 
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SCAB TEATS 
BRUISED TEATS 


Keep em milking 
2 Py A 
with this ONETON 


Dr. Naylor Dilators promote natural 
milking ard normal healing because 
they ACT TWO WAYS: 


1. ACT MECHANICALLY ... keep end 
of teat open in natural shape to maintain 
free milk flow. Stay in large or small teats. 

2. ACT MEDICALLY .. . Sulfathiazole 
im each Dilator is released im the teat for 
prolonged antiseptic action directly at site 
of trouble. 

EASY TO USE...just keep Dilator in 

teat between milkings until teat milks 

free by hand. 








At drug and farm stores 
or write: 
, H.W. NAYLOR CO. 
: Morris 8, N.Y. 


Largepkg. - $1.00 
Trial pkg. - 50¢ 





“Grow-'Em” Milk Replecer and 


Minershred Stock Food bor 








New Low Cost 
FORAGE MASTER 


SELF-UNLOADING 
‘FORAGE BOX 


: 








Fr . ; 4 


Large Capacity - Top Quality 
More For Your Money 


Cut your Crop Handling Costs with 
this new larger, efficient PTO operated 
self-unloading forage box. Extra large ca- 
acity and finest quality construction. 8 
fn wide inside, 16 [{t. long (including cross 
conveyor). 72-in. sides. (Also available in 2 
beater model with 48 in. sides.) Write for 
further information on our full line of 1960 
automatic crop handling boxes. They are 
the finest ever in design and quality, yet 
low In price. Get full details now, 


@ Big capacity .. . unloads one ton per minute. 

@ 3 Tubuler Beaters ond 3 speed unloading. 

@ Front unloading fer lent operator control 
and open front end design. 


@ Big 16-in. diameter cuger — simple positive 
oction. Also removable for trench style siles. 
Auger extension optional. 





shia 5 (FORAGE) 
KASTEN mre. coer. MASTER 





Allenton, Wisconsin 


I 

! 

I 

I 

i t am interested in more information on the 
i Forage Master Model 3-68-72 Self Unicader. 
I 
! 
i 
i 


I 
! 
! 
! 
Name , 
Address ; 

I 








chase any new equipment, We had 

already purchased a bulk tank for 

our Grade A market before we 

started our farm market. 
Vosburgh: 


Two pasteurizers, one new, one 
used 












Ricetttestiiisttiadiabdlih Abeidadanies 2,500 
New steam generator 1,600 
New bottle washer ..... 500 
Used glass bottler .... 400 
Used paper bottler ............. aw» 8,500 

Refrigeration equipment, new and 
Used bulk tank 1,200 
Used clarifier ...... 13 
sed separa 350 
2 new trucks, one used ............... 6,500 

Miscellaneous equipment and sup- 
TS a LR EL FS LTR 500 
$18,675 


White: Our present plant was 
new about eight years ago and 
was built onto the old plant which 
we outgrew. We built a new cow 
barn five years ago and convert- 
ed the old barn into a truck ga- 
rage. Another old barn was con- 
verted to bottle storage for paper 
and glass. We have a bulk holding 
tank, two pasteurizers, a homog- 
enizer, a paper and a glass bottle 
filler, soaker washer, separater, 
steam generator, and refrigeration 
equipment. All equipment was pur- 
chased new and represents an in- 
vestment of about $25,000. 

Gummow: To replace our build- 
ing, equipment, and nine trucks 
on today’s market would cost about 
$150,000. 


Has being a producer-distributor 
been a profitable venture for 
you? 


Meyer: I think I paid for some 
education the first few years, but 
expect it to be quite profitable, 
now that equipment is paid for. 

Anderson: I believe we have 
made a good move in that we are 
now a producer-distributor and re- 


| ceiving more for our product. 


Vosburgh: Yes. 


White: Yes it has; otherwise we 
would not have continued. 


Gummow: Yes. 


What are some of the biggest 
problems you face in your cur- 
rent operation? 


Meyer: I think marketing meth- 
ods are always a problem because 
there is so much competition. 
Equipment costs must be watched 
closely by the small operator. 


Anderson: Our biggest problem 
is producing a superior product. 
By that I mean having an ex- 
tremely low plate bacteria count 
and extremely low coliform bac- 
teria. This, along with our rich 
milk, makes for a superior product. 
We have no complaints. 

Vosburgh: 

1. Rising overhead (wages, sup- 
plies, new machinery, etc.). 

2. Competent help. 

3. Meeting the many sales inno- 
vations of large dairies. 

4. Does continued larger invest- 
ment and rising processing and 
distribution cost justify the price 
differential? 

White: The main problem is the 
division of our routes into two or 
more units because of the rapid 
growth since going on the All- 
Jersey program a year and a half 
ago. Also, the expansion of plant 
facilities to meet the increasing 
sales volume. (No complaints.) 

Gummow: Training good drivers 
to sell and promote our product; 
price of milk (customers expect 
milk delivered to home for the 
same price as the stores sel] the 
milk). THE END 





First dog: .“I feel terrible. Al- 
ways tired.” 

Second dog: “Have you thought 
of going to a psychiatrist?” 

First dog: “Heavens, no; I'm not 
allowed on couches.” 








Q: WHY DID YOU ORDER A 2ND BUCKEYE GRASS INCUBATOR? 
A: FIRST ONE MADE US A 25% INCREASE IN PRODUCTION! 


These are the actual words of E.O. having an increase from 180-185 to 
Lambert, Jr. and D. F. Sells, owners over 200 gallons a day and I feel that 
of Circle D & E Farms, Malta, Ohio. this is remarkable because we have 
They go on to say, “We know itis the had terrible weather, either freezing, 
real answer to insure more even milk raining, or both when we could have 
production, higher production and at expected to lose a’ lot in production. 


the same time cut feed costs with a ; 
healthier herd. Our D.H.I.A. records ! ld you that I wanted to buy anoth- 
er and it is a great pleasure to tell 


i k I bator mad At 
show the first Buckeye Incubator made you that 1 ach née Sea, Eee: be 


a 25% increase in production. If our make that purdiuass.’ Pisde enter tay 
; h ] “ ° 
second Grass Incubator proves as help order for another 120 tray unit.” 


ful as the first, we couldn’t ask for 
anything Setar. The Buckeye distributor in your area 
will be glad to give you the facts. Call 
him or write us for more information 
today. 


Another dairyman, James Bagwell 
of Alpharetta, Ga. says, “After we 
started feeding the grass, we began 


GRASS INCUBATOR DIVISION 
Buckeye Incubator Company 


WITHOUT OBLIGATION SEND LITERATURE TO: 








! 
! 
1 
; Nome — 
Dept. HD : Address OS 
a are coe. J 4 
Springfield, Ohio Fresno, California Y cuy gets 











If you are a dairy farmer . . . read a paper that, from 





cover to cover, is devoted to dairy farm problems. 
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NEW « Standard se ron 


“atmospheric” DELUXE 


F AR M TAN K 


oecuxe VACUUM 


F AR WM 


TAN K 


150 to 1500 gallon sizes...one- 
piece counter balanced cover... 
rectangular shape takes less 
floor space...low pouring and 
cleaning height...full-flooded re- 
frigeration...thousands installed 
ond operating everywhere. 


400, 600, 800 gallon sizes... 
completely insulated 

system of mechanical cleaning.. 
full-flooded refrigeration 
creased cooling surfoce...large 
side manhole and end sight 
glass for easy inspection...18-8 
stainless steel. 

















HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


DAIRY FARM HOME 





Valentine’s Day comes once a year 


But with these hearts and flowers touches, any day can be sentimental. 


MERINGUE, such as the straw- 
berry-filled, heart-shaped one 
shown, in my childhood was a 

once-a-year treat. But that was be- 
fore mixes and electric beaters. 

In our family, it was called “Eve- 
lyn”—probably for someone of that 
name who had passed on the recipe, 
but I never knew whom. It was 
made with 10 or 12 egg whites and 
took 30 minutes of hand beating. 

You won’t spend a half hour mak- 
ing today’s valentine heart. You'll 
either make it from a meringue mix 
or from the recipe following. 


Strawberry Meringue Heart 

Beat together until frothy: 

8 egg whites 

\4 teaspoon cream of tartar 

Gradually beat in, a little at a 
time: 

1 cup sugar 

Beat on high speed on mixer until 
very stiff and glossy. Tint, if de- 
sired, with food coloring. Form into 
a heart shape on paper or foil-cov- 
ered baking sheet. Build up the sides 
of the heart by shaping with the 
back of a tablespoon. 

Bake at 275 degrees (very slow 
oven) for 1 hour. Turn off oven and 
leave in another hour to dry out 
completely. 

Fill the center with fresh-frozen 
strawberries or peaches and serve 
with sweetened whipped cream. Or 
fill with ice cream and top with fruit 
or chocolate or butterscotch sauce. 
Makes 8 to 10 servings. 


Make-ahead Main Dish 

These individual ham loaves with 
fruit garnish are ideal for entertain- 
ing because they may be prepared 
ahead of time and frozen in either 
the cooked or uncooked state. If 
cooked before freezing, simply reheat 
by wrapping the loaves in foil and 
heating in a moderate oven (350 de- 
grees). If frozen uncooked, use with- 
in the week. Allow 25 minutes extra 
time if started from the frozen un- 
cooked state. 

With the ham loaves, you could 
serve candied sweet potatoes and 
relishes which may be prepared early 
in the day. The potatoes shown have 
been sprinkled with slightly-crushed 
corn flakes before serving. 


Individual Ham Loaves 

2 eggs, beaten 

1 cup rolled oats, uncooked 
1% pounds ground smoked ham 
pound ground fresh pork 
teaspoon salt 
teaspoon pepper 
teaspoon ground cloves 
teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 
teaspoon liquid smoke 
(optional) 
cup chopped onion 
cups water 
No. 2 can sliced pineapple, 
drained 

Cranberry sauce 

Thoroughly mix all ingredients ex- 
cept last two. Butter 8 five-ounce 
baking cups. Fit a pineapple slice 
into bottom of each cup, cutting a 
small wedge from each slice to make 
it fit into bottom of the cup. Place 
pineapple wedge removed in center 
hole. Fill cup with ham mix, press- 
ing it down firmly into cup. Arrange 
cups on large flat baking sheet. Bake 
in moderate oven (350 degrees) 1 
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hour. Remove meat from cups and 
arrange on serving platter. Drizzle 
cranberry sauce over ham loaves just 
before serving. Or a cherry sauce 
could be used. 


Family Dessert with Party Airs 


Put a-family dessert in a heart- 
shaped pan and it takes on valen- 
tine airs. The tender sweet biscuit 
and tart cherry mixture are surpris- 
ingly easy and inexpensive to pre- 
pare. This recipe is worth keeping 
handy to serve. 


Upsidedown Cherry Pinwheels 

Dough: 

2 cups sifted flour 

4 cup sugar 

1 teaspoon salt 

8 teaspoons baking powder 

Y, cup butter 

Y, cup milk 

Filling: 

2 cups sour cherries, drained 
and chopped 

Y%, cup sugar 

Sauce: 

1¥, cups cherry juice 

% cup sugar 

1 tablespoon plus 1 teaspoon 
cornstarch 

Y, teaspoon cinnamon 

Few drops red food coloring 

4 cup chopped nuts 


Combine flour, % cup sugar, salt, 
and baking powder. Cut in butter. 
Add milk. Mix thoroughly. Roll out 
on lightly-floured board to rectangle 
about 12x6 inches and %-inch thick. 
Combine cherries and % cup sugar. 
Spread cherries on dough. Begin at 
one of longer sides of rectangle and 
roll up jelly roll fashion. Slice into 
12 one-inch pinwheels. 

To make sauce, combine sugar, 
cornstarch, and cinnamon in sauce- 
pan. Gradually add cherry juice. 
Cook over medium heat, stirring 
constantly, until mixture is thick 
and clear. Don’t overcook. Add col- 
oring. Sprinkle nuts over bottom of 
9-inch round or heart-shape cakepan 
that has been rubbed with butter. 
Pour sauce into pan. Spread it even- 
ly over the bottom of pan. Place 
pinwheels cut side up on top of sauce. 
Bake in a moderate oven (375 de- 
grees) for 40 to 45 minutes. To re- 
move the baked pinwheels, turn pan 
upside down onto a serving platter 
es soon as taken from oven. Serve 
with whipped cream if desired. 


All-Occasion Salad 
Here is a salad that we use often 
at Christmas time, but it can serve 
just as well for Valentine’s Day be- 
cause of its color. 


Red and White Salad 
package lemon jello 
cups water and pineapple 
juice 
can pineapple tidbits 
can sweet pimientos 
¥, cup blanched almonds, 
slivered 


Drain pineapple. Add enough wa- 
ter to juice to make one cup. Dis- 
solve jello in 1 cup hot water. Add 
the cup of pineapple liquid. Cool in 
refrigerator until jello begins to set. 
Fold in the pineapple, almonds, and 
the pimientos which have been sliv- 
ered or chopped. Pour into 8 little 
heart molds or into one big mold. 
Serves 8. THE END 
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by Marian Pike 





FEMININE, FRILLY DESSERT may be served proudly on Valentine’s 
Day or on a wedding anniversary. Fill with either fruit or ice cream. 
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INDIVIDUAL HAM LOAVES may be prepared ahead of time and frozen 
cooked or uncooked. Serve with bright red cranberry or cherry sauce. 


HOARD'S Dah MA 


UPSIDE-DOWN CHERRY PINWHEEL has a Valentine party air. Biscuit 
and cherry mixture is surprisingly easy and inexpensive to prepare. 
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From Day to Day 


by Lois J. Hurley 


ERE’S a good quotation for a 
new year: “We can easily 
forgive a child who is afraid 

of the dark; the real tragedy of 
life is when men are afraid of the 
light.” 

One of the hopeful things that is 
happening in the world, I think, is 
that age-old superstitions, taboos, 
and traditions are breaking down 
and new ideas are being accepted 
by governments and people. 

Or, perhaps, I should have put it 
as people and governments. The 
great arousing of underprivileged, 
held-back people, the world over, 
accounts for the unrest and revolu- 
tion in many places. 

Such seething times are inevit- 
able as chains of bondage are brok- 
en and new independences emerge. 
History tells that story over and 
over, The thing that is unhappy 
about the world awakening is that 
it is largely based on the people’s 
desire for the same high standards 
of living that we in America en- 
joy; the hope for “things” that 
will make living easier and finer. 

We, as a nation, could tell these 
people that these “things” don’t 
automatically make living finer, 
though admittedly they make it 
easier. But, perhaps, lifting their 
intolerable burdens of labor is the 
right step to make first. Perhaps 
they, with their centuries behind 
them, can then show us the way to 
the finer life, culture-wise. 


A “sucker” list? 


Speaking of the people of under- 
privileged parts of the world leads 
me to express a dissatisfaction I 
nurse and that you may share, if 
you have had similar experiences. 

A couple of years ago, after 
watching a TV interview, I sat 
down and wrote out a modest 
check to Medico, as represented by 
our American Dr. Tom Dooley. He 
is the young man who, with a 
couple of colleagues, went on his 
own, into the back country of In- 
donesia and established a simple 
hospital and did so much good 
among the wretched people there. 

In due time, I received an ac- 
knowledgement of my contribution 
and I carried a warm feeling 
around that I had been able to do 
a little good for a worthy cause. 

Then, worthy causes began to 
pop up in my mail almost every 
week. In fast succession I was so- 
licited for funds for Dr. Gordon 
Seagrave’s Burma Hospital, for 
funds for Recordings for the Blind, 
for contributions to the Internation- 
al Rescue Committee; to the Amer- 
ican Emergency Committee for Ti- 
betan Refugees, Inc. 

Now, I don’t question the worth- 
iness of any of these pleas; what I 
wonder is how they got my name 
and address so quickly. Quite ob- 
viously there must be a sort of 
“clearing house’ where master lists 
of contributors to causes are kept 
and the list is shared commonly 
with those who pass some sort of 
a qualification test on the fund ap- 
peals they plan to make. 

Maybe this is fair procedure, but 
I somehow resent it. In the first 
place, I am not financially able to 
contribute to all these causes and 
to be “dunned” over and over by 
them and have to ignore them 
somehow takes the fine edge off 
the glow I do experience when my 
heart is touched by something spe- 
cial, deeply enough that I feel I 
can share a dollar or two, 


I don’t know how it is out on 
the RFD but to my mailbox come 
constant appeals for help and those 
that don’t reach me by mail, ring 
my doorbell. We contribute to our 
united charities and the various 
health drives, our church, and any 
school project that arises; we have 
helped build a new hospital and 
YW and YMCA. Our taxes to pay 
for the advantages we want our 
child to have education-wise and 
the municipal budgets our council 
adopt rise steadily. We’re doing as 
much as we can do. Please, fund- 
raisers, have a heart! 


Filth peddlers ... 


The subject of shared mailing 
lists reminds me of a warning I 
want to pass along to you readers 
who are parents of children old 
enough to have possibly gotten 
their names on some sort of a 
mailing list. 

At one of our recent PTA pro- 
grams, our local postmaster spoke 
to us of the filth materials going 
through the mail to children and 
teen-agers of America. Perhaps a 
child answers an innocent ad for a 
premium or literature on a coun- 
try he may be studying in school, 
or whatever. In some subtle fash- 
ion, purveyors of pornographic lit- 
erature and pictures may secure 
the child’s name and address and 
solicit him for a “come-on” offer of 
materials that may appear innocent 
and the child may send for them. 
Then, he may be sent the objec- 
tionable material that last year, 
sold through the mails and largely 
to teen-agers, netted the filth 
merchants a half-billion dollars! 

Many crimes, especially involving 
sex, are directly traceable to the 
fact that the boy or girl involved 
had fallen victim to this pernicious 
matter, which, incidentally, is some- 
times sneak-sold at or around 
schools by peddlers, as well as by 
mail. And, many magazine shelves 
cannot stand entirely pure on the 
matter, either. 

The thing to do is to be alert to 
what comes to your child by mail. 
You respect his rights, of course, 
and don’t open his letters, but in- 
spect the postmarks and return ad- 
dresses and if something shows up 
that you can’t pretty well identify, 
open it and go with your child to 
your nearest post office and turn 
it in to the postmaster. 

The U.S. Postal Department is 
heading the drive against this filth 
material. You will not have to ap- 
pear in any court or give public 
testimony. But, they must have the 
evidence in order to run down and 
punish these low creatures who 
prey on the young and innocent, 
and you are the only one who can 
help, in that respect. 


Correction... 


Way back in the May 25th issue 
we published a recipe called Moth- 
er’s Coffee Cake. It called for 2 
rounded tablespoons of soda; it 
should have called for 2 rounded 
teaspoons of soda. 

Any seasoned cook would have 
known that was a suspiciously 
large amount of soda and probably 
cut down to correct amounts. But, 
I'm a seasoned cook and I stand 
guilty of letting the recipe go into 
print; the contributor was a sea- 
soned cook and she copied the reci- 
pe down wrong and so we're both 
at fault and terribly sorry. 


247. This amusing little kitten pillow 
looks so cule with 

Het iron transfer; sew- 
directions. Price 


































HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, PATTERN DEPT. NO PATTERNS 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. EXCHANGED 


$—________for needlework, 25 cents each. 
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Champions Agree 


on MANAMAB 


State, national and world 

records have been made by 

Cattle ManAmar-fed herds 

or individuals 
within the herd. 
You can 

do as many other leading 

dairymen do... make your 

feeding program pay dividends 

through the use of “Sea Powered” 
Cattle ManAmar. 









See your feed dealer now, or write us for assistance on formulations. 


PHILIP R. PARK, INC. 


Manufacturers of 





“Sea Power’’ Supplements 


Berth 42, Outer Harbor, San Pedro, California + 145 West First Street, Dubuque, Iowa 
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The Acorn Way eliminates dragging thousands of pounds of wet 
manure along the entire gutters because the Acorn Wing Train 
takes out about 325 pounds at a time and returns automatically. 
ONE h.p. motor handles most jobs. The Wings close when entering 
the gutter and open automatically when the action is reversed. 
When not in use the Wing Train is parked on the elevator 
and leave the gutters free from hazardous bars. 


The Acorn Jet Silo Unioader 
uses only ONE mechanism to 
Gather and Eject silage with 
Centrifugal Force thru the 
— spout at 
the. Acorn Jet Silo Un- 
loaders need NO Silage 
BLOWER .. 
.«. NO Auger. 





BOWLS STANCHIONS STALLS FANS 
9 ACORN equipment CO., STEVENS POINT, Wis 





EVEN LIQuipD 
MANURE! 


rapid 





NO Triped 


fe} Dealerships 


Still Open 
in Some 
Territories 








IT PAYS TO KNOW 


Where Your Cash Comes From 


and Where It Goes 


Yes, income and expense records 
are a NECESSITY these days. 
The new Hoard’s Dairyman Farm 
Account Book is simple, easy to 
keep up, yet complete enough to 
give you (and the income-tax 
man) a clear, accurate picture 
of your financial condition. 


We offer a three-year renewal of 
your subscription plus the Farm 
Account book, for only $2.25. 


If your subscription is already 
paid ahead, you are entitled to 
purchase Account Books at 25 
cents per copy. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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INJURED HARD-to-MILK TEATS 


Sterilized, ready to use, for any injury of teat 
that makes normal a painful or impossible. 
Tube immobilizes teat orifice, aids healing of in- 
jured tissues, won't wate wound. Scientifi- 


on cones flexible fingers hold tube 
in teat move cap for milking by ma- 
chine or hand. Leave tube in teat until 


healed. No more sore tea kicking 
cows. Get Dr. Larson's Teat Tubes to- 
day ... frYom your local veterina 
order by mail direct, 3 for $1.00 Dr. 
Larson's Animal Hospital, 124 South Vine Street. 
Fergus Falis, Minnesota. 
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UZ on. DAVID ROBERTS 


(ODER RX.Wo.l9 


A Colledial Silver protein 
solution for udder infusion 
in treating Mastitis. Hes been 
used with sotisfoctory results 
ot times when antibiotics 


hi 


seemed to heve locked in 
2 Ounce Bottle with Plastic 
ra gpennaal ™ 0 oe doses 

BR. DAVID ROBERTS VETERINARY CO. 
WAUKESHA, WIS. 





Crib Plans FREE! 


es Se en ee ints and 
moterials 


Elevator 
Catalog A alba “ar styles. 
Famous Meyer Bucket Hleva- 
ters, Corn leader. Rugged 
no short turns— wide, extro- 
heavy buckets — 50 bu. corn or 
small grain in 3 minutes. Choice 
malleable or roller chain, Exclusive 
new hoist. Write today! 


MEYER MFG. CO. Box 6063 





MORTON, ILL. 





xu@ FEED 
MIXER 








NO HORNS! 


One pogiicasics of Dr. 
Naylor's ehornin 

Paste on horn button o! 
calves, kids, lambs—and 
no borns will grow. No 
4 no bleeding. 402. 
jar—$ 00 at your deal- 


“hovers 


et 12, ™.Y. 





Dr. Naylor's 


DEHORNING 
PASTE 


Herbicides don’t kill 
useful soil microbes 


Herbicides applied at recom- 
mended rates will have no per- 
manent harmful effect on soil mi- 
croorganisms, according to research 
by Martin Alexander, soil micro- 
biologist at Cornell University. 

Although most herbicides are 
applied on plant foliage, much of 
the material eventually ends up 
in the soil. How these chemicals 
affect the microbes in the soil is 
important since these tiny inhabi- 
tants are essential to plant growth 
and soil fertility. 

The microbes decompose plant 
roots and crop residues; make the 
organic reservoir of nitrogen, 
phosphorous, and other nutrients 
available for plants; form nitrate 
from ammonium fertilizer; and car- 
ry out many other processes im- 
portant for crop growth. 

Herbicides studied by Alexander 
included 2,4-D and its derivatives; 
2,45-T; amino triazole, dalapon, 
and CMU. In each case, no harm- 
ful effects were noted when nor- 
mal field application rates were 
used, In fact, the application rate 
had to be about 100 times greater 
than normal before the chemicals 
damaged the microbes. 

On the other hand, most of the 
newer herbicides are organic sub- 
stances and can be used as a 
source of food by certain bacteria 
and fungi. They can do this despite 
the fact that they have never 
previously used these materials 
for nutrition. 

This microbial decomposition of 
the herbicides is important since it 
is the principal, and sometimes 
the only means of removing the 





Whatever is done without 
ostentation, and without the 
people being witnesses of it, 
is, in my opinion, most praise- 
worthy: not that the public 
eye should be entirely avoid- 
ed, for good actions desire 
to be placed in the light; but 
not withstanding this, the 
greatest theater for virtue is 
conscience, —Cicero 














chemicals from the soil. If, for ex- 
ample, dalapon or 2,4-D were ap- 
plied to a soil to control some 
particular weed and the compounds 
were not destroyed by microbial 
enzymes, crop plants sensitive to 
the herbicide would not grow in 
that field. 

Fortunately, many bacteria feed 
on even the most complex chemi- 
cals and readily oxidize them until 
none remains. 

Work at Cornell has shown that 
2,4-D and many of its derivatives, 
as well as dalapon, are rapidly 
attacked by microbes and disap- 
pear from the soil in a short time. 
Some of the other weed killers, 
such as 2,45-T and its derivatives, 
remain for long periods and may 
not be acted upon by the microbes. 

Two factors must be considered 
in the interactions between the 
microbes and herbicides, Alexan- 
der says: The effect of the chem- 
ical on the soil population and the 


effect of the microbes on the 
chemical, 
More information is needed on 


the action of the newer herbicides 
and why some products seem to 
have immunity to microbial attack 
and persist longer than others. 
The products and mechanisms of 
the decomposition, as well as fac- 
tors which govern the rate of 
herbicide breakdown, also need 
more study, Alexander concludes. 

—Crops AND SolIs 
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Master of Every Nut and Bolt... 


bnew) 
RPikaiib 
Hex Wrench 


Wide-open fast-action 
multi-sided grip on every 
hex, square and flathead! 


Quick adjustment —stays to size 
... this new Hex Wrench goes on 
easily, won’t slip off—harder you 
pull, the tighter it grips . . . no 
more skinned knuckles or round- 
ed nut shoulders! Narrow jaw 
for close quarters. Famous 
Rignip heavy-duty design 
guaranteed housing, comfort- 
grip handle. Six sizes for 34” 
to 3” nuts. Make your farm re- 
pair work easier and faster— 
buy new Rtmmip Hex Wrenches 
et your Hardware or Lumber 


The Ridge Tool Company \\\\\ 


\ !} Elyria, Ohio, U.S.A. Hill 


FREE CATALOG 
of Dairying 


Supplie and Equipment 


Over 2000 Farm items 


RASC. catalo » Be. complete. 


stock of dairy and general 
farm euppnes — all at bi 
savings to you. Many unusua 
products not available in stores. 


Write for a free 
f N. 0's 


delivery. 


Sati: tion 
teed. 


is oi Pages — 
Illustrated. 
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+1,000 


REWARD 


FOR DEAD RATS 


Every rat you kill is $20 you save. That’s 
how much feed and property a rat 
destroys in a year. And for every five rats 
you see, you can bet there are 45 more 
in hiding. Kill ‘em and you can put 
$1,000 in your pocket. 


KILL ’EM 


WARFARIN is sure death to rats! With 
tasteless, odorless, painless WARFARIN 
baits, rats never become suspicious or 
bait shy...never build tolerance, And 
WARFARIN is the safest rodenticide 
known! No danger to children. pets or 
livestock when used as directed. 


with baits containing 


WARFARIN 
= 


AS LOW AS 
Vw sQ. FT. 


Be sure the bait you get 
contains WARFARIN. Ask 
your dealer before you buy. 

























A Seamless Polyethylene Sheeting 
Made in Clear or Sun-Resistant Black 
COVERALL is weter-proof, rot proof, acid-proof Meets FHA specif 
estions Durable, inexpensive The Best Polyethylene Sheeting 
Money Can Buy. Made by Warp Bros.. Chicago 51, Il —Esteb. 1804. 
Originators and Largest Producers of Plastic Sheeting for Farm Use 
Price Per Square F oe! Widths Available — 100 Lin. Fl. Ralts 
2 (002)... .1¢ Sq. Ot. | 5 4 98 16 ft. widths 
aso ATE 12 14 1 
3¢ Sq. Ft. { 20: 24° & 32 fh. widths 
4¢ Sq. Ft. | 12, 16, 20° 24 fh. widths 




















T de This Ad With Te Your Local Héwe., Lor.. implement Or Feed 
To Be Sure You Get Genuine War's COVERALL Al These Low, Low 





Advertising 
Provides Helpful 
Information 





DON’T BUST BALES 


BY HAND 


THERE'S AN EASIER, QUICKER WAY 





WOOD'S LOW COST BALE BUSTER 
Just put a bale on the conveyor—release the 
lever, and the Wood's Low Cost Bale-Buster 
feeds itself. The straw comes out light, fluffy, 
thrashing-machine loose. 

The 16 sickle sections rotating at a speed of 1000 
r.p.m. make quick work of the most tenuy 
packed bale. The combination of Gone e 

ing and mild shredding action prod 

possible beddi Speeds up barn Seaning, x= 
tributes better from manure 
Handles bales up to 22” x 19". Low, 
trough. Com 
you need it. 
mended) 
cutting unit. 


easy-load 

tely portable—move it ‘” where 
‘akes little power (1% h.p. recom- 
ause of flywheel action of the 


42001 &. 4th Street, Oregen, Itlinois 





Three new Holstein 
record breakers 


One of New York’s best known 
registered Holsteins has completed 
her second national production 
record in two years. Dunloggin 
French Mistress “Iron Grandma,” 
in the Ridgely Farms’ herd owned 
by Mrs. Frances H. Leggett, Stone 
Ridge, N. Y., produced 25,046 
pounds milk and 932 pounds but- 
terfat in 365 days on 3x. This sets 
a new all-time high for 16-year- 
old Holsteins milked three times 
daily on HIR. 

The, previous record was 22,941 
pounds milk, 855 pounds butter- 
fat, established in 1952 by Fanny 
Zuba Rock River, owned by Clyde 
Hill Farms, Clyde, Mo. 

The new record was completed 
just 1% years after French Mis- 
tress made a national record for 
14-year-olds with 30,168 pounds 
milk and 1,085 pounds butterfat. 


Frasea Winnie Jewel, owned by 
Carnation Milk Farms, Carnation, 
Wash., produced 21,880 pounds 
milk, 1,062 pounds butterfat in 305 
days, which is a new national but- 
terfat record for Holsteins of all 
ages milked three times daily in 
the 10-months division of the AR 
testing program. 

The previous record of 1,061 
pounds was established by Men- 
docino Naida Star, owned by Men- 
docino State Hospital, California, 
in 1954. 

Harden Farms Duchess Mari- 
gold, owned by Harden Farms, 
Camden, N. Y., produced 21,263 
pounds milk, 683 pounds butterfat 
to set a new high in milk produc- 
tion for senior 2-year-olds milked 
three times daily in the 10-months 
division of the AR testing pro- 
gram. The previous record of 20,- 
678 pounds was established by 
Pabst Roamer Premella, registered 
Holstein at Pabst Farms, Wis- 
consin, established in 1954, 


Portable feed bunk 





This feed bunk is built on 2 by 
10 skids with a roof 4 feet above 
the top of the bunk. This allows 
easy filling of baled hay. Stan- 
chion openings are 18 inches. 

For added strength and dura- 


bility, it should be put together 
with quarter-inch bolts. When 
eight or nine 1,500-pound cows 
push on one side, it has to be 
strong. Also, when the tractor is 
hooked up to the feed bunk to 
move it around the concrete barn- 
yard and it’s frozen down a little, 
you will see the need for quarter- 
inch bolts. 


Two first-graders were standing 
outside of school one morning. “Do 
you think,” asked one, “that ther- 
monuclear projectiles will pierce 
the heat barrier?” 

“No,” said the second. “Once 
a force enters the substratos- 
phere...” 

Then the bell rang. Said the 
first: “There goes the bell. Darn 
it, now we gotta go in and string 
beads.” 


Owners like to show how their Brillion removes frozen silage clear to the well 








will insist upon 


THESE 10 FEATURES 


in their next silo unloader 


In a recent survey of silo unloader owners, ten points 
were named repeatedly as things these farmers would 
absolutely demand in their next unloader. Brillion owners, 
among the group surveyed, were congratulating them- 
selves on their good judgment—they already had all ten. 


SILO UNLOADER 


NEW SURVEY shows farmers 
who now own a silo unloader 


Bigger Capacity 

End Frozen Silage Problem 
Level Cut . . . No Tilt 
Single Cable Suspension 
More Rugged Construction 
Straight-line Feed 

Proven and Dependable 
Simpler Construction 
No-Clog Blower 

Fit Any Silo . . . Fast 








BRILLION OWNERS 
HAVE THEM NOW! 


1F BRILLION MAKES IT, IT MUST BE GOOD! 


BRILLION IRON WORKS, INC. 
Brillion, Wisconsin, Dept. $U.4-] 
Please send me: 
= What Farmers y Fey Brillion 
Silo Unioaders betin) 
Things to Consider in Buying « Silo Unioader 
Write your name and address on the margin. 








Buy From Our Advertisers . . 


. They Are Reliable. 
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MADE FASTER...... BETTER 


LHAIY 
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PRECISION 


HAYMAKER 





SEE YOUR BRADY DEALER AND 
ASK FOR A DEMONSTRATION 


WITH NEW POSITIVE POWER DRIVE! 


Precision crimping (every 1%") takes the 
guesswork out of hay conditioning and cuts 
your drying and curing time in half. Brady 
Conditioned Hay is uniform . . . stems dry 
as fast as the leaves . . . you can rake quicker 

. bales are heavier and more firm and 
you get a bigger profit per acre. 


} PRECISION HAY CONDITIONING BY BRADY. | 
,. aria 

i city STATE 

11 AMC) FARMER _[) STUDENT 


BRADY HAYMAKERS feature a clean, low 
design, 80° large diameter, corrugated rolls 
synchronized for instant action. The new 
twin drive doesn't skip or miss. COMPARE 
and you will select A BRADY HAYMAKER 

. PRECISION HAY CONDITIONING. 


PRECISION BUILT FOR 


BRADY 





PRECISION CONDITIONING 


MANUFACTURING CORP 
DES MOINES, IOWA 








HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


This is not the 1960 contest class >) OUNG DAIRY MEN 


Practice Judging tor instruction only! 


Turn to inside cover after you have studied this Jersey class 
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to help you 


learn how to judge... 


We have gone back through the pic- 
tures of cows that have been used in 
Hoard’s Dairyman Cow Judging Contests 
for the past several years. Out of these 
we have selected four cows of each of the 
five breeds; the Jerseys appear on the 
opposite page. The others will be present- 
ed in each of the next four issues. 

An attempt was made to select classes 
with some obvious differences between 
cows. They are lined up according to the 
official placings: 1, 2, 3, 4. 

Below is a discussion of the cows, as 
we see them, to help fix in your minds 
the major points that are considered in 
judging dairy cattle. Following the discus- 
sion is a sample set of reasons that we 
think would result in a good score if they 
were well presented orally. 


OUR first impression of the 1 

cow is that she is very smooth, 

nicely balanced, and has very 
few faults. She has a lot of length 
and depth of body. She has an out- 
standing Jersey head and is clean- 
cut in the neck. Her fore udder is 
strongly attached; the teats are 
about the right size and she stands 
on nearly ideal legs, pasterns, and 
feet. From the top view she is very 
angular, sharp over the withers, 
and she has plenty of spring of rear 
rib. Her rear udder, seen in the 
rear view, is high-and wide al- 
though the front teats are longer 
than the rear teats. Looking at the 
side view again, you would like to 
see the rear udder come down 
straighter and the rear teats are a 
bit too small. While she has a very 
long rump and is nearly level from 
hips to pins, the tail head could be 
laid in a little more smoothly. Since 
her faults are minor, this is the cow 
that could head this and many oth- 
er good classes. 

2 has a beautifully-shaped udder, 
being well attached fore and rear; 
the teats are the right size and 
squarely placed, and the rear ud- 
der is high and wide. This cow has 
a pleasing head, lots of body capac- 
ity, and has no glaring faults. She 
does cut up some in the heart girth 
and you would fault-her rear legs 
and pasterns for lacking straight- 
ness and strength. Looking at her 
top view, she isn’t as sharp over the 
withers or as wide across the hips 
as she might be. Over-all this cow 
has very pleasing type and would 
be a contender in many good shows. 

8 appears to be a good dairy cow, 
as evidenced by her large udder 
that is attached especially high and 
wide in the rear. She has a lot of 
spring of rib, and is deep in her 
body and stands on a strong, well- 
shaped leg. She isn't as clean cut 
around her throat and neck as you 
would like to see her and she is a 
little thick over the withers and 
around the tail head. Even though 
her fore udder appear's to be strong- 
ly attached, it cuts-up~a little steep 
and detracts from her appearance. 
Another fault, although minor, is 
that she isn’t very smooth over the 
topline, particularly in the hip re- 
gion. A good, useful kind of dairy 
cow, but she'll probably place down 
the line in this class. 

4, a large, sharp Jersey cow, looks 
as though she is a good producer 


by her body capacity and udder 
size. She stands on a strong set of 
feet and legs, has a long, nearly 
level rump, and she has unusually 
good width across her hips and pins. 
This cow shows a lot of breed char- 
acter about her head. One of her 
most obvious faults is that she is 
weak in the loin. In addition, she 
is a bit throaty and her shoulders 
aren't laid in as smoothly as they 
should be. Her fore udder appears 
to be a bit loose and from her rear 
view, you can see that her left 
rear quarter is light. She is an ac- 
ceptable dairy cow, but not show- 
ing to advantage in this class. 


For reasons on this class: 


“I placed this class of aged Jer- 
sey cows 1, 2, 8, 4. The class di- 
vides itself nicely into two pairs 
with 4 a rather easy bottom. 


“I placed 1 over 2 and at the top 
of the class because of her over-all 
length of body, balance, and sym- 
metry. She is longer in body, 
straighter and stronger ove~ the 
topline, and much deeper in the 
heart girth than 2. 1 is also longer 
and leaner in the neck, sharper ov- 
er the withers, and cleaner cut 
about the pin bones and tail head. 
1 has a further advantage in stand- 
ing on a superior hind leg with 
more correctly shaped hocks, 
stronger pasterns, and greater 
depth of heel. I would grant that 
2 has a more desirable rear udder 
in that it is wider and carries down 
straighter; also 2 has more uniform 
size teats, and they are more 
squarely placed. 

“I placed 2 over 3 mainly on 
shape of udder, 2’s being much 
smoother in fore udder. 2 is also 
smoother over the topline and tail 
head than 8 and she is less throaty 
and has an advantage in levelness 
and smoothness in her rump. 8 
must be granted an advantage in 
having less set to her hind legs; she 
also is deeper in the heart. 

“I placed 8 over 4 for being 
much stronger over the back and 
loin and for having a rear udder 
that is attached much higher and 
wider. 8 also has a stronger fore 
udder attachment and is smoother 
through her shoulders. Because 4 
is weak over the back, rough in the 
shoulders, and has a weak fore ud- 
der attachment, she makes an easy 
bottom in this class.” 








ANOTHER REASON MORE PEOPLE FEED PURINA 
THAN ANY OTHER FEED 





PURINA’S research-backed calf program 
helps Southwest dairymen raise 


CALVES ONE-THIRD LARGER 
AT ONE-HALF THE COST 


Over 40 years of intensive calf nutrition research stands 
behind Purina’s calf program. As a result of this inten- 
sive work, today, Holstein calves raised the Purina Way 
can be expected to weigh 320 pounds at 4 months... 
one-third larger than good, average calves at this age. 


What’s more, in most markets, the Purina Plan costs 
just about half as much as raising calves on milk. The 
photo above shows the amount of milk required to 
raise a calf, at left, to 4 months of age as compared with 
requirements to raise a calf, at right, to 4 months on 
the Purina Plan, which requires only one bag of Nursing 
Chow and 9 bags of Calf Startena. That’s all that’s 
needed to give a calf a fast, safe Purina start. 


See your Purina Dealer for details about Purina’s calf 
program, designed to help you grow out the huskiest, 
fastest-starting calves ever raised on your place, 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


St. Lovis 2, Mo. 





With 5,000 Dealers Serving Dairymen From Coast to Coast 




















Farm engineered and proved on thousands of 

farms, Badger Silo Unloaders give perfect op- 

eration in all kinds of silage. They were devel- 

oped in the heart of the Wisconsin dairy belt, 

where silage is a basic winter feed, and often 

freezes solid for two feet and more around the 

silo wall. A Badger will put down fluffy, palat- 

able silage every day, regardless of the weather. 

For silos 10 to 30 feet in diameter. ‘I 
Farmers know quality when they see it— 

and show their recognition by their choice. 

One out of every three farmers buying silo un- 

loaders this past season chose Badger. Many 

chose Badger even though they could not get 

immediate delivery—since our modern plant, 

although geared to mass production, has been 

taxed to the limit to keep up with the demand. 

Investigate Badger NOW—and be assured of 

getting the advantages of the silo unloader 

which has the unmistakable endorsement of 

farmers. Not all silo unloaders are the same— 

and no other will do as much for you—as well 

—as a Badger. Just ask any man who owns 

a Badger! 















There is practically no limit to the number of 
head one man can feed with a Badger-equipped 
feed lot. Whether you prefer open auger or 
tube feeders, Badger builds a model that will 
eliminate the heavy, time-consuming chore of 
feed distribution. Just flip a switch, and watch 
—while the Badger does the work. You get 

fast, even distribution—and you can feed more 
stock in less space. Sturdily constructed— 

low power requirement—a real 

time-saving investment. 


BADGER NORTHLAND, INC. 
Kaukauna, Wisconsin Dept. H 
Please send descriptive literature on: 
! 0 Silo Unioaders © Bunk Feeders 
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BREEDING 


Swine service on the way 


Foreign countries have had success, and 
our early experience is highly promising. 


by H. A. 


WINE producers in America 
will probably use artificial in- 
semination in the future. Re- 

search findings and development of 
applied field methods, however, are 
not to the point where any widely- 
expanded program is to be expect- 
ed in the immediate months, or 
perhaps years, ahead. 


Since, for years, hogs and cattle 
(both beef and dairy) have been 
the backbone of our livestock pro- 
grams in America, we feel justified 
in presenting some facts on artifi- 
cial insemination in swine and of- 
fering a few predictions. 


Use is increasing abroad .. . 


Artificial insemination in swine 
is underway on a fairly broad scale 
in Japan, Denmark, Norway, Eng- 
land, and a few other densely-pop- 
ulated countries. The Russians claim 
considerable success in its use. 


In most countries abroad the 
picture of intense agriculture is so 
different from ours that the same 
arguments for A.I. in swine do not 
directly apply. 

In Japan the immediate need for 
improving pork production and rais- 
ing as much meat as possible fol- 
lowing the close of World War II 
was a factor. For some years hog 
producers in Great Britain have 
suffered losses due to a virus type 
of swine pneumonia. This led to 
the use of artificial insemination as 
a means of preventing contamina- 
tion from herd to herd. 

In Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
and some other countries the use 
of artificial insemination has aided 
in the wider use of meat-type 
boars, and producton of the type 
of carcass so prized in these coun- 
tries. 


Progress in Japan... 


Particularly in Japan, progress is 
noteworthy. Dr. Tazaemon Niwa, 
National Institute of Agricultural 
Sciences, Chiba City, Japan, sum- 
marizes activities through most of 
the year of 1958, as follows: 


“The base of artificial insemina- 
tion with swine in Japan was laid 
when we started our researches in 
1938 devising the Japanese 
style artificial vagina and semen in- 
jector, leading to the parallel de- 
velopment of field practice and 
basic researches to meet the need 
in the field. But it was not until 
after World War II that it spread 
so widely, enjoying the present pop- 
ularity. Today about 30,000 sows, 
or 11.1 per cent of the sows, are 
so bred.” 

He further indicates the program 
has the confidence of hog breeders 
and offers every promise of in- 
creasing popularity. The Japanese 
swine plan has been adopted in 
Okinawa, Formosa, and the Philip- 
pines. In 1954 boar semen was sent 
by air from Japan to Formosa 
with satisfactory results. 

When we consider some of the 


Herman 


hormone research and the need for 
more of a meat hog in America, 
the A.I. program takes on added 
interest. Here are a few of the 
possible advantages: 

1. It will reduce the spread of 
disease from herd to herd. 

2. It will enable the use of meat- 
type boars of high quality on 10 to 
25 times the usual sows. 

3. It will enable the small swine 
producer to use a good type boar 
at a reasonable price. He will be 
spared the cost of keeping a boar, 
or “taking whatever the neighbor 
keeps” as is so often the case with 
small operators. 

4. It can materially speed up the 
shift toa meat-type hog and should 
be of interest to processors as well 
as producers, 

5. Sterile or low-fertility boars 
will be detected and quickly elimi- 
nated. In this connection A.I. could 
be important in genetic selection 
for fertility. 

6. The supply of market hogs 
will be more uniform because simi- 
larity of bloodlines would be fol- 
lowed, based upon performance of 
the more outstanding families. 


Will fit multiple farrowing . . . 


One of the most striking ex- 
amples of what artificial insemina- 
tion may offer is the report of 
work by John E. Nellor at Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing. 
By feeding sows progesterone, an 
estrus-inhibiting hormone, sows 
could be kept from coming into 
heat for weeks. If the progesterone 
feeding is stopped, sows are in 
heat in about four days. 

Briefly, this means a man own- 
ing 15 or 20 sows can have them 
all inseminated the same day, to 
the same boar if he likes. They 
will all farrow on a day or two 
schedule and he starts the pigs 
out together from management 
plans. Sows are not subject to the 
fairly wide variations in gestation 
which is sometimes found in cattle. 


Problems to be overcome .. . 


We have not yet found a com- 
pletely dependable way to freeze 
boar semen or to store it more 
than 12 to 24 hours. However, 
swine sernen has been frozen and 
this plan seems on the way. Fresh 
semen is still in the picture. Much 
more effective semen extenders are 
needed but researchers at dozens 
of experiment stations here and 
abroad have tackled the problem. 


Boar semen is voluminous, from 
300 to 500 cubic milliliters a collec- 
tion. About half is gelatinous ma- 
terial to be discarded. Where we 
can inseminate 300 to 1,000 cows 
from a single semen collection from 
a bull it will probably mean 10 to 
20 sows per boar collection. 

Providing service is not likely to 
be a problem. It is hardly conceiv- 
able, however, that the regular 
technician who services cows in 
Grade A dairies is going to inter- 
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Why a BERG 
barn cleaner 
chain has never 
worn out! 


To the best of our knowledge, no 
Berg gutter chain, of rugged one- 
piece links, has yet worn out. This 
is some record! 


What makes it so tough? 


As farmers ourselves, we hate 
skimpy-built equipment. This is why 
we make 7% x 24-inch gutter chain 
links that weigh over 2 lbs. each. 
This is why they’re made of corro- 
sion-resistant forging steel. This is 
why links are formed in one piece 
without pins or rivets to rust, bind, 
or break. This is why flights are 
welded to big one-piece chain links. 


Our pride costs us money! 


And we don’t stop with the gutter 
chain. Berg cleaners have up to 
%-ton more built-in strength. 
Twelve-inch, solid corner wheels 
have no sprockets to wear or clog— 
nothing to stop or throw gutter 
chain. Seamless steel elevator is liquid 
tight—really corrosion resistant for 
long, long life. 

It costs us profit to give you this 
extra value, but it has helped Berg 
equipment to go over big with lead- 
ing dairymen all over America. 


FREE plan help that's practical! 
Berg representatives know dairying 
from “A” to “Z"’. Look to them for 
all kinds of time and labor-savin 
ideas as well as a source of FRE 
form help. Mail coupon today, for 
elp or information. No obligation. 


BERG 


EQUIPMENT CORP. 
Marshfield, Wisconsin (H-1A) 


Tell me more atout the strongest 
born cleaner built () 
Also send facts about Stalls & Stanchions [7] 











Weoter Bowls () Steel Pens ["] 
Ventilation (_) Silo Unioader [_} 
I'm building o new barn [_] Remodeling [_) 
Nome 

Address. 

Town State 











rupt his routine by wallowing 
through a muddy hog lot. 
Technicians in limited cow areas 
may find swine insemination the 
answer to sufficient income. It is 
possible a second man for swine 
insemination will be added in heavy 
dairy and hog areas, and they are 
usually the same. It is also possible 
for the technician to make his reg- 
ular “dairy run” and then a “hog 
run” before the end of the day. 
These are problems we can’t an- 
swer now. They are being carefully 
investigated in Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, and several other states. 
Pigs per litter seem to be just 
about the same in A.I. as in nat- 
ural service. Japan reports 87 to 
95 per cent conception the first in- 
semination with semen less than 
24 hours old. Some of our early 
attempts are a bit lower for A.I. 
as compared to natural service, but 
not great enough to cause alarm. 
The entire program is intriguing 
and could offer much to our live- 
stock improvement -program. The 
wheels are in motion to supply some 
of the needed answers and the next 
year or two could bring much ex- 
pansion in an improved swine pro- 
duction program through ALI. 





Joe: “Why is your car painted 
yellow on one side and black on 
the other?” 


Moe: “It’s a great scheme. You 
should hear the witnesses contra- 
dicting each other.” 





“Career” book available 


We are happy to announce that 
our book, “Choose your career in 
agriculture” is coming off the press 
this month and is available for dis- 
tribution. This 100-page book re- 
ports on 48 careers directly and in- 
directly related to dairying. 

This series of articles appeared 
on the Young Dairymen’s page in 
Hoard’s Dairyman beginning in 
1957 and ending in 1959. 

If you are interested in one or 
more copies, fill out coupon below. 





Please send me by return 
mall.__..._._—__coples of your 
book, “Choose your career in 
agriculture.” Price per copy 
is 75 cents, 


$ 
cash - check - money order 
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SAVE FEED, 
TIME, AND LABOR 
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Dustless 
MILL 












GRIND 

ROUGHAGE 

oe ented il A BIGGER 
Sake Ge AND BETTER 
sired. GRINDER 


PORTABLE WITH 
PTO DRIVE 





MECHANIZED DUST-FREE GRINDING .. . 
if dust has been your grinding problem, this 
mill is your answer. 

Write For FREE New 
Literature Today! 
Peace) Fm sell fs) aw | 

MACHINE CO. 


ALGOMA 
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PERMASOFT 
UDDERSPONGE 
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Used for over 30 years for cleaning and sanitizing wherever milk 
is produced or processed. At your dairy or your dairy supply dealer. 


THE DIVERSEY CORPORATION © CHICAGO 









JUMBO NUMBERS 1%” 
HIGH — BOTH SIDES 


NEW! 
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TAG = | 4 = PER 
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Fasteners - Yq" thick steel. 
« Unit 


Assembled in 30 
Plier Costing 4.00 
Prices F.O.B. Newport, Ky. 
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The Union Fork & Hoe Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 
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DOANE 
DIGEST 
a4 Ol 


What’s ahead for 1960? Read the 
special Doane Agricultural Digest 
report “1960 Farm Price Outlook.” 
It covers all major crops and live- 
stock — the prices you'll receive 
and the prices you will pay. No 
other report is so thorough .. . so 
concise and to the point. It’s typical 
of the exclusive Digest reports busy 
stockmen and farmers know they 
can rely on, Digest reports forecast 
what's ahead .. . and what to do 
about it. And they show you how 
to take advantage of new techniques 
and developments in production and 
5 er gama See the special offer 
low: 





BONUS OFFER 


Send 250 for the special 4-page 
PRICE OUTLOOK" and other sample Deane 
Digest reports. Send your order to DOANE 
AGRICULTURAL DIGEST, Geox 7484, 5142 
Delmar, St. Lowis 8, Missouri. 
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Now...Wash Your 
Pipeline System 
with One Product 


PURINA 
DAIRY 
PIPELINE 
CLEANER 


aft your 
PURINA DEALER’S 
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Buy From Our Advertisers — They Are Reliable 
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SIGN of the BEST 


No Other Service Offers YOU These Advantages! 


ONLY HIGH-INDEX PROVED SIRES USED (ABS 
uses only Bulls that have already proved they increase 
production of the average of their milking daughters— 
no danger of downgrading your herd with a young, un- 
proved sire.) 

HIGHEST RECORD SETTLING RATE 
WIDEST CHOICE OF SIRES 


FREEDOM FROM BREEDING DISEASES 


Check ‘the official composite Proof of all ABS Holstein 


Sires. 
926 dams, 3626 rec., avg. 13,693 M. 3.68% 504 B.F. 
926 dtrs., 1559 rec., avg. 15,294 M. 3.78% 578 B.F. 
Difference 


Av. Amer. Index, 22 prs. 16,895 M. 


For further information write to address below: 


> BETTER HERD BREED 





+ 1,601 M. +.10% +74 BF. 
3.88% 656 B.F. 


_ MEANS BETIER HERD INCOME F 


IERICAN 


EDERS 


325 N. WELLS ST. CHICAGO 10, HL, 





Serving Greeders in 45 States & Several Foreign Cewntnes. Sted Farm 21 Madison, Wisc. 
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17-YEAR-OLD HOLSTEIN, Minnow Creek Eden Delight, has a life- 
time production of 10,671 pounds butterfat and 246,979 pounds milk. 


Lifetime butterfat champion 


Minnow Creek Eden Delight, 
now 17 years old and still going 
strong, is the new lifetime butter- 
fat champion for the Holstein 
breed. She is now officially cred- 
ited with 10,671 pounds butterfat 
in 246,979 pounds milk. Previous 
record was 10,599 pounds butter- 
fat, completed in 1954 by Pansco 
Hazel in the F. F. Pellissier herd, 
Whittier, Calif. 

“Delight” is best remembered 
for being the first registered Hol- 
stein ever to compile five official 


yearly records of more than 1,000 
pounds of butterfat on twice daily 
milking. All five of these records 
were made at Lakefield Farms, 
Clarkston, Mich. Shortly after, 
the Lakefield herd was dispersed 
and Delight was purchased by J. 
E. Taylor, Orange, Va., her pres- 
ent owner, 

Bred by Harry Rosenbury, Ro- 
chester, Ind., Delight was a con- 
sistently successful campaigner in 
the show ring and is classified Ex- 
cellent. 








TOP-SELLING ANIMAL, Green Banks Burear Mercedes, that sold for 
$1,150. Left to right, all from New York: Robert and George Kirby, 


Albion, contenders; Fred Baer, Freebaer Farms, Ft. 


Plain, buyer; 


and Donald Crowell, South Dayton, breeder and consignor, at halter. 


NYABC Sale averages $785 


New York Artificial Breeders Co- 
operative Headliner Sale estab- 
lished a new high average for a 
sale of animals sired by bulls used 
by a single artificial breeding or- 
ganization. Held at Canandaigua, 
N. Y., December 10, 26 registered 
Holstein females sold for an aver- 
age price of $785. 

Selling before a “standing room 
only” crowd of 550 people, the ani- 
mals commanded reasonably uni- 
form prices with a breakdown of: 
1 at $1,150; 2 from $1,000 to $1,100; 
3 from $900 to $1,000; 5 from $800 
to $900: 8 from $700 to $800: 5 from 
$600 to $700; and 2 from $560 to 
$600 

The top consignment, selling for 
$1,150, was a 6-year-old cow, Green 
Banks Burear Mercedes, a daugh- 
ter of the Gold Medal Sire, Larriet- 
ta Burear Pabst, consigned by Don- 


ald Crowell of South Dayton, N. Y., 
and purchased by Fred Baer, Free- 
baer Farms, Fort Plain, N. Y. 

Animals were selected by NYABC 
fieldmen with the assistance of the 
Harris Wilcox Sales organization, 
that managed the sale. Wilcox was 
the auctioneer and Maurice Mix 
read the pedigrees. 


A teacher had been asked to find 
out the number of children in her 
class receiving free meals. As one 
little boy looked a little doubtful, 
she asked him: “Are you free, 
John?” 

“Oh, no,” he answered. “I'm 
five.” So she put the question an- 
other way: “Do you get free din- 
ners?” 

“No, Miss,” he quickly answered. 
“Only one.” 
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STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES 


FARM EQUIPMENT 





. Made in 4 sizes % Ib., 1 Ib., 


HORN Wel 
1% kb. we 2 Ibs eg €. markers. ~ ah 


and full directions. We also carry aap Rn 
plete line of ear tags, neck chains, veter- 
Ty instruments, ies, seTums, 





reme- 
dies; in fact, everyth for the stockmen. 
Write for free ca’ . BREEDERS SUPPLY 
Co.. Council Bluffs, Iowa. a 


ARTIFICIAL breeding equipment. Largest, most 
complete line. Write for free catalog. a 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 

MASTITIS TESTERS. Send for tree sample p-nf 
literature. DAIRY EQUIPMENT OOMPANY 
OF OHIO, INC., Pataskala, Ohio. 3-° 

BE PREPARED for infectious scours in cattle 
or calves, coccidiosis in lambs. Unicorn 
Short-stop speedily halts scouring and losses. 
Given by mouth. 1 Ib. bottle $6.50 post- 
— Son ni PHARMACAL COMPANY, 

NC., H-1, Grand Gorge, New be 


STUBBORN MASTITIS INFECTIONS? 1 inn 
mastitis tubes, Streptepen with Cobalt §7.50. 
Pen-fo-mast (100,000 unit penicillin tubes) 
$35.50 a dozen. ine penicillin vials 3,- 
bw oa A -- $4.75 « dozen. Postpaid. 
Check money order. UNICORN PHAR- 
MACAL. "COMPANY, Inc., Dept. H-2, Grand 
Gorge, New York. 20-* 

GORDON'S MASTITIS REMEDY, our best. 

Contains Penicillin, Streptomycin, Neomycin, 

Sulfathiazole and Cobalt. Just insert contents 


of easy applicator tube in udder. Special price. 
Postpaid §3. 4 dozen. W. G. INNERST, Cort- 
land, New York 21-10 


ver MEDICINES for dairy and livestock. Anti- 
biotics, vaccines, sulfa drugs, equipment. Com- 
plete line at wholesale. Write for catalogue. 
EASTERN STATES SERUM COMPANY, 1727 
Harden Street, Columbia, South Carolina. 23-* 
GUE'S VUDDER CREAM, the world’s finest for 
healing chapped tests, cowpox and milking 


machine sores. Money back guarantee. At drug 
and feed stores or send §1.00 to GUE'S 
PRODUCTS, Schuyler 8, Nebraska. 24-4 


VETERINARY SUPPLIES, 
penicillin, at greatly 
catalog. WESTERN LIVESTOCK SUPPLY, 
Delta, Colorado. 24-* 

KILL SUBMERSED water weeds which foul up 
motor propellers, tangle fishing gear, with R-H 
Weed Rhap-20, Granular 2,4-D. Inexpensive, 
easy to use, sure results. For tree information 
write REASOR-HILL CORPORATION, Box 
36HD, Jacksonville, Arkansas. 1-12 

KILL BRUSH at low cost with amazing R-H 


mastitis ointments, 
reduced prices. Free 


Brush Rhap. Will not injure grasses, grains; 
not poisonous. For tree information write 
REASOR-HILL CORPORATION, Box 36HD, 
Jacksonville, Arkansas. 1-12 
MR. CORN FARMER: Control broad leaved 
weeds and grasses (crab grass, fox tails) with 
R-H Weed Rhap-20, Granular 2.4-D. For tree 


information write REASOR-HILL OORPORA.- 
TION, Box 36HD, Jacksonville, Ark 1-12 
RINGWORM IN CATTLE, horses, dogs; sore 
chapped teats, udders and hands, use Gliodine, 
the safe multi-purpose external antiseptic. Gen- 
erous 8-oz. supply in handy squeeze-type plas- 
tic bottle, only $2.50 each! Postpaid. Satistac- 
tion guaranteed. KANSAS IMPREGNATOR 
COMPANY, Box 186, Garnett, Kansas. 
TEAT CUPS—Rubber inflations for al! milking 
machines. $5.80 per set of 4, postpaid. Send 
name of machine and number of present in- 
flation. Please send check or money order. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. WIGGINS DAIRY 
hal Boz 4201, Columbia 4, South Caro- 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION instruments. New 


low Write for list. BREEDERS EQUIP. 
M COMPANY, Floartown, Penn. 2-spl. 


CATTLE MARKERS 


LARGEST, most com line of cattle markers 


and livestock su Free cat NASOO, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, ee 14.* 


FREE illustrated price list world’s finest cattle 
markers 50c each. Halters and other supplies, 
is =e Write today. MAC-RA > eg he 

-O. Box 1409-H, Santa Barbara, Cal. 

DAISY CATTLE MARKERS, solid brass tag Bw 
brass-plated chain for horns or neck. Write for 
tree catalog. GOLDEN ARROW FARMS, = 
©, Huntington, Indiana. 

ALL-NYLON—-NO PAINT to chip out. i 
colors. Free catalog. CREUTZBURG & SON, 
Wayne, Pennsylvania. 6-* 

straps, nylon rope sete. 


CATTLE TAGS, chains, 
rugged eartags legible 50 ft. Samples. 








Anklets, 
Nearest dealer. BOCK'S INC., Mattoon, Ill. 2-* 


FARM EQUIPMENT 


FREE 25th ANNIVERSARY tractor parts cate- 
log. Loaded with money-saving specials. World's 
largest stock, Guaranteed parts, new and used 
CENTRAL TRACTOR PARTS O©0., Des 
Moines, lows. 1-epl. 

BARN EQUIPMENT, barn cleaner, comfort stalls, 
stanchions, milking parlor stalls, windows. 
Guaranteed. Immediate shipment. STANDARD 
EQUIPMENT, INC., Dept. 5-0, Bel Air, 
Maryland. Phone 417. s-* 

SUBSCRIBE to Government Surplus Weekly, lists 
all sales. Buy jeeps, trucks, boats, tents, tires, 
etc., direct from government. Next 10 issues 
$2. GOVERNMENT SURPLUS, Paxton, Il 

ELECTRIC WELDERS: New, heavy-doty, 180 








amp. Free trial. Dealerships open. 20 year 
warranty. 8159 South Pleasant, DEPART- 
MENT L. Minneapolis 20, Minnesota. 2-24 


MARTIN FLO-TRAC Bomber tires harness al! 
the horsepower. Outs work time, gives maxi- 
mum traction. Harvest in adverse conditions. 
Fite all implements, Write: MARTIN TIRE 
& SUPPLY ©O., 154 North Emporia, Wichi- 
ta, Kansas. 12-* 





SAVE 40%. Hydraulic manure loaders. VAUGHN 
MANUFACTURING, 8t. Peter, Minnesota. 16-* 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT 


= CONDE motor-driven rotary valve re- 

places individual snd master pulsators in 
—? parlors. Works on any make pipe- 
line itive pulsation action reduces mas- 








titis. Trouble free. Write for free informa- 
tion and estimate. Dept. H-12, MARLOW 
MILKING MACHINE OOMPANY, Mankato, 
Minnesota 24-4 


MERRINGBONE STALLS, suger feeders, pipe- 
line milkers, milk conveying systems, etc. 
See your Marlow or Conde dealer or write 
for free plans and estimate. MARLOW 


MILKING MACHINE OCOMPANY, Dept. 
H-11, Mankato, Minnesota. 24-4 
205 GALLON bulk tank, Creamery Package, in 


. Reasonable! MENNO KAMP.- 
HUIS, RZ#1, Bartlett, Illinois. 

MILKING — STALLS: meer oe rm 
uncrated. Clay side-openi stalls new 
price. DAVID F. SCHW WITTERS, W Winnebago, 
Tilinois. 





SILOS 


P & D SILO UNLOADERS handle hard packed 
and frozen silage. Large capacity. A boy 
ean feed 100 head in 10 to 15 minutes. 30 
days free trial on money back guarantee. 
Also heavy duty auger bunk feeders. Desler- 
ship available in some areas. P & D SALES 
COMPANY, Plainfield 6, Milinois. 20-* 








FARMS FOR SALE 





MONMOUTH COUNTY, guy Jersey. Beautiful 
janes dairy farm ly equipped for 100 
Princeton, New oe ares. Hour to 
New "York, Brick residence. Other houses. §750 
per acre.—Modern 70-acte dairy farm. Equi 
tor 40 cows. Excellent home. $40,000. VAN 
NESS CORP., ‘eo 9 & 33, Freehold, 
New Jersey. FR. 68-1244, 

FOR THE BEST FARMS, name the kind, size, 
price; it is 4 STATE LAND COMPANY, Real- 
tors, Miami, lahoma. 

EXCELLENT 298-ACRE feeder tarm, buildings, 
fences, etc. Chicago, 40 miles. Priced to sell. 
a FRED WITTENBERG, 116 Lincoln- 

Valparaiso, Indiana. 

EQquiPr RIVER FARM. Well-improved 120 Wis- 
consin acres sacrificed by retiring owner who 
includes 17 milk cows, 4 heifers, poultry flock, 
2 tractors, machinery, all feed on hand! At- 
tractive 6-room modern home, 3 bedrooms, pret- 
ty river view. Good barn, silo, Grade B milk 
house, poultry facilities, ‘lots other out _build- 


operate farm 40 registered Holsteins 
ing. Modern equipment. Modern unfurnished 
house. Top wages and will consider percentage 
of income. References personal 
terview preferred. Owner to retire. 

, Loretto, Minnesota. 
EXPERIENCED SINGLE MAN to work on mod- 


and ex . Give 

or ai HAROLD 

Dodge, Iowa. Phone 
WANTED: Ex 

dairy farm, 

Modern t, e ~ a 

cent: arrangemen 

Sunes BOX 407, care Hoard’s Dsirymsn, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 








ings, 3-room tenant house. 64 acres culti 

land, rest spring and river-watered pasture, 9 

wooded. On pick-up routes, 6% ate Some. 

Profit-paying —_ for $15,600 complete! Free 

—J coast to coast! UNIT- 

1304-HD Consumers 
Bidg., 220 So. State “43 Chicago 4, Illinois. 
160-ACRE dairy or beef farm. One of the finest 
farms in Jefferson County. 155 acres of high 
producing loam soil under the plow, 2 com- 
pletely modern homes in beautiful condition. 
122x356 barn with 36 steel stanchions and pens. 
40x80 hog house with cement yard. 2 cement 
silos. 60x26 implement shed. Double garage, 
steel corn crib. Bus to schools. Located on 
blacktop road near city of 12,000. Land con- 
tract aveilable, Ideal father and son or broth- 
er setup. For further information or appoint- 
ment contact WARREN DOTY, c/o Loganway, 
Inc., 206 South Main Street, Fort Atkinson, 
Wisconsin. Phone JOrdan 35-3664. 

FOR SALE: 300-acre Wisconsin dairy and tobac- 
co farm, 150 acres cultivated land, balance 
timber and pasture. Newly remodeled 4-bed- 
room house, full bath with furnace. Two barns 
fone new), 2 silos and other necessary build- 
ings. 71 head of dairy animals (will support 
more) 17 brood sows, 10 gilts and 100 chick- 
ens. Complete line of machinery including 2 
tractors, baler, chopper and blower. New barn 
cleaner in barn. Operating lime quarry on 
property. Must sell due to ill health. Farm 
with complete personal and feed $50,000 with 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FREE PICTURE FOLDER, 
000 yearly, sparetime, 
OAKHAVEN.-24, 





“How to make §3.- 
raising earthworms!"’ 
Cedar Hill, Texas. 19-* 


IMPORTANT 
NOTICE 


Effective with the March 10 issue, 
rate for advertising in this depart- 
ment is 35 cents per word per in- 
sertion, except for “help wanted” 
and “position wanted” advertising, 
which is 20 cents per word per in- 
sertion. NOTE CAREFULLY thal copy 
must reach us one month ahead of 
date of issue. 

















FARMS FOR SALE 


SOUTHERN WISCONSIN dairy farms described 
and pictured in our catalog mailed to you free. 
Over 150 farms, many with low down pay- 
ments, from 3 acres to 770 acres. 181 day 
growing season, exceptional corn production 
and ample rainfall, in this ares. Write today 
for your tree copy. LOGANWAY, INC., South- 
ern Wisconsin's Leading Farm Brokers, Fort 
Atkinson, Wisconsin. 12-* 

VIRGINIA livestock, dairy farms and country 
estates. P. M. BROWNING, Realtor, John H. 
Hitt, Associate, Culpeper, Virginia. 12-* 

SOUTH CENTRAL KANSAS: My 520 acre dairy 
farm located 1% west of Attica on highway. 
245 acres cropland. Modern improvements. 
Priced to sell. Holstein herd and modern equip- 
ment available. FRANCIS RICKE, — 
Kansas. 1-2 

RENTERS: WHY RENT? 554 acres good land. 
All steel barn 50x130, running water, 2 large 
silos, silo unloader. Other buildings. ¢-bedroom 
home, full bath, furnace. 50 cows, 75 total. 3 
tractors, combine, lots of machinery. 
Only $14,000 down. Total farm, cattle and all 
machinery only $59,000. Located on main high- 
way, 5 miles to town, close to Lotheran and 
Catholic church. Write for tree catalog. JOHN- 
SON REALTY, Marshfield, Wisconsin. Tele- 
phone Lindsey 1504 1-2 

RENTERS: WHY RENT? 200 acres, new barn 
and concrete silo, milk house, machine shed. 
4-bedroom house, full bath, built in cupboards, 
all new roofs. 20 cows, 29 total, will handle 
many more. 2 tractors, lots of other machinery. 
About $10,000 down, total price farm, ma- 
chinery and cattle $21,000. Write for tree cata- 
log. JOHNSON REALTY, Marshfield, Wiscon- 
sin. Telephone Lindsey 1304. 1-2 

SPECIAL FARM BARGAINS: Central Wisconsin 
offers a beautiful 230-acre farm which is most- 
ly under plow. On concrete highway. Modern 
buildings and productive land. $32,000. 160- 
acre farm with 120 acres plowed. 2 sete of 
modern buildings. Owner 76 years old. $19,000. 
Will accept $4,500 down, balance at 4%. 
These must be seen to be appreciated. Also 
other bargains. PALMER VINGER REALTY, 
Greenwood, Wisconsin. 1-4 

GOOD SOUND WISCONSIN farms. Pfister Farm 
Agency, BERT PFISTER, Mt. Horeb, Wise- 
consin. 15-* 

STROUT SPRING CATALOG! New, just out! 
Mailed free! Over 3000 bargains, 36 states, 
coast-to-coast. World's largest: 
lee! STROUT REALTY, 
Chicago 3, Dlincis, 2-2 





fon if desired. Farm located at 
Ontaric, Wisconsin, Vernon County. For in- 
formation contact either PAUL NEWLUN, On- 
tarlo, Wisconsin or HALLIE NEWLUN, 211 
Locust Avenue, Oconto, Wisconsin. 2-2 


FARMS FOR RENT 


FOR RENT: High-producing 160-acre dairy hog 
farm, 30 cows, 20 sows, bulk tank, silo, con- 
crete cow yard and hog feeding floor. Good 
buildings. 50/50 shares. Belvidere-Genoa area. 
Contact FARM DEPARTMENT, National Bank 
& Trost Company. Sycamore, Tlinois. 

210-ACRE dairy tarm in southwestern Iowa. 
Dairy and crop lease. Facilities tor 80 cows 
and plans for expansion. Omaha milk shed 
Latest dairy equipment including milking par- 
lor. Must have ample capital, full line of 
equipment end labor for 2 or 3 man operation 
Modern dwelling. All labor (including tenants) 
and fixed costs to be paid before milk check 
is divided. Contact DOANE AGRICULTURAL 














SERVICE, INC., P. 0. Box 379, Ames, Iowa 
FARMS WANTED 
SMALL MODERN PRODUCER — distributor 


unit Western states — low down payment 
BOX 386, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort At- 
kinson, Wisconsin. 24-3 
WANTED TO RENT: 80 to 120 acre farm. Pret- 
erably in South Central Wisconsin. Established 
farmer, good references. BOX 406, care Hoard’s 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 








HELP WANTED 


EXPERIENCED married or single 
modern dairy tarm. Registered Brown Swiss. 
separate house, all conveniences. State ex- 
perience, references of past employers. Pleas- 
ant living and working conditions. OSTVAL 
FARMS, Goodwin Jacobson, Manager, Route 
2, Box 117, Burlington, Wisconsin. 
RO 53-3950 22-* 

WANTED: Experienced artificial breeding tech- 
=> Through our a, program 
and freezers, areas may be wat in an 
state. References required. Wri FIPER 
BROTHERS FARMS. Watertown, wi f 





POSITIONS WANTED 


WANTED: gogy 2 farm a may —_ 
Well- yen lly the epee y 
Also grain and settle, be farm- 
soil and water conservation 
a maintenance of all — 
equipment. Well-qualified to h 
of livestock, grain or grass farming 
Can specialize in any one of these, but would 
prefer a large grain, beet cattle and hog 
—. Best a references. 





: 





a cattle. 


Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 


SALESMAN WANTED 


SERVICE YOUR AREA—agents, dealers, farm- 
Be | Cpeneens nation- 
ally advertised Liquid 


and 100% Soluble Shed oe 
trates. No investment. 
nished. CAMPBELL COMPANY, 
Rochelle 27, Tinos. 


SWINE 
FEEDER PIGS for sale. 40 to 70 Ibs. Sold on 
. 7 day guerantee. Also 275 Ib. 
$40. C. ACKER, Middleton, Wisconsin. 
6-3451. 2° 
BROOD SOWS for sale. 50 sows 1 to 3 


50 sows 4 to 7 weeks. 275 ibs. $40. R 
De Forest, Wisconsin. 1891. 


GENUINE English Shepherd and Collie Pups. 
Healthy and strong. Guaranteed heelers. ope . 























trial. ome, olce of aon: 
—.. | QLOVERDALE 
ARM ue Acti lowe. 
sHEPHEROS, coLties. hs. Outstanding Haeslors Fam: 
on —- 





HAY AND BENDING 


GRADED DAIRY ALFALFA and other grades 
hay. ART CALLARI HAY COMPANY, Up- 





per Sandusky, Ohio. 20-* 
CARLOT OR TRUCK delivery, alfalfa pellets, 
hay, grain. Ask for sample and quotations. 
SCHWAB BROS. MILLS, New Ba- 
varia, Ohio. Phone 3156. 18-* 


DAIRY HAY-CARLOADS only. 
and mixed. Ask for delivered 
GATES, Jackson, Michigan. 24-5 

BED WITH TOBACCO STEMS: Sterilized chem- 
feal treated, fertilizer analysis 5-5-7. 
moisture, keeps cows cleaner. LINDSEY TROK- 
LER, Brown Summit, North Carolina. 1-2 


AUCTIONEER SCHOOLS 


LEARN ee aeons terms, soon. Free 
catal AUCTION SCHOOL, Mason 














for details s-* 
EXCELLENT POSITION for married man who 
likes to work with registered dairy cattle. Ex- 
ceptional opportunity on an aggressive, mod- 
ern farm. Separate excellent living quarters. 
—, 599, care Hoard’s Deiryman, Fort 2 


Wisconsin. 1-2 
mARnIaD WORKING HERDSMAN for milking 
herd of 35 Modern barn. 





Herd on HIR. Must be qualified in manage- 
ment of milking, feeding and breeding. Modern 
separate house. Give references. Absolutely no 
drinking. GEORGE LORENZ, Wells, Minn. 1-2 
MERDSMAN for Grade A Jersey herd capable of 
complete charge and knows dairy requirements. 
No drinker or quitter. BOX 145, Hawley, Minn. 
WANTED: Farmer to work small farm in East- 
ern part of United States. Must know how to 
handle and take good care of thorough>red 
race horses. Separate living quarters and utili- 
ties furnished. State experience, give references, 
wages desired. Write BOX 408, care Hoard’s 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 
MARRIED MAN for light chores, part time Meld 
work, return for eight room, . modern 
home. Ideal ex-dairyman preferring open spaces 
end factory McHenry County, 
Tilinois. care Hoard's Dairyman, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 
EXPERIENCED COUPLE at owner's modern 
country home in Bloomington, Minnesota. Man 
as caretaker and wife to assist in home. Ex- 
cellent separate living quarters for refined 
couple without children. Salary open. Make 
application for interview in writing only. State 
qualifications, names of references, and com- 
pensation expected in first letter. JAMES E. 
KELLEY, 425 Hamm Building, St, Paul 2, 
Minnesota. 2-3 





Fhese: Lean AUCTIONEERING. Free 1 Ms. 
ON SCHOOL, Box , Kan- 
- —— icsensl. 19-* 
OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
$60 WEEKLY possible, sewing 


pillow 

covers without selling. Write. "he ts.. 2 
Trilby 52, Florida, 

SUITINGS—Buy direct—3% yarde—60 wide. 

— Tayon-dacron flannels, gabardines. 

washable, rich colors. Save! 





Creace-resistant, 
Sampies Oe. KROONA FABRICS, 2005-HDS 
Taylor, Minneapolis 18, Minnesota. 2-spl. 
MISCELLANEOUS 





HOW TO TRAP SPARROWS with elevator traps. 
Information every farmer should heve. No ob- 
ligation. It's free. Write SPARRO 
605, Detroit Lakes, Minnesota. 


DAIRY CATTLE WANTED 


LARGE MILKING HERD 60 or more regis- 
tered Holsteins for Pennsylvania farm. 
be tops in production and 


21-12 








Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 





WANTED: Registered Holstein calves. ames +4 
FARMS, Cartersville, Virginia. 
DAIRY CATTLE 





or SALE: Wisconsin dairy cows, heifers, cattle 
all ages delivered to your farm. Write or 
a MELVIN KUEHN, Anaete. Wieconsin. 





MORE SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 
ON NEXT PAGE 














Special Opportunities 
DAIRY CATTLE 
ome, a. cows and heifers, all 
accinated. T tree. 








Wisconsin, Ph ‘ - 
DAIRY HEIFERS, all sizes. Top quality 
heifers that will develop into top cows. 
eon AKIN DAIRY CATTLE, Brentwood, 
nessee. Phone Nashville VE 32-0605. 24-* 
wousrein cows and with 


isconsin. Telephone 2170. 6-* 

CANADIAN ay direct from the farms. 

Registered, T.B. and Bang’s a MID- 
DLESEX HOLSTEIN 


BREEDERS 
TION. Phone beth OL a asi6. Hardy 
Shore, Glanworth, Ontario. 

NEW LOADS WEEKLY from Shores’ Wisconsin 
Association herds. Special truckload prices $200 
up. Bang's, Lepto, Shipping vaccinated. _ De- 
livered. oe rravel expenses ref 
for the Mrs. HAROLD SHORES, " Neligh, _ 
braska, TU 7-4060, TU 7-4850 

WE ARE NOW READY to fill your Fe wth 
for Holstein and Guernsey cows and heifers 
Shipped direct from farmer to you on com- 
mission basis. CHET BURNSTAD & SON, 
bo Wisconsin. Phone Tomah 406-M or 

16-* 

KEATING “BROTHERS FARM offers large selec- 

tion fresh and springing selected cows and heif- 





JOrdan 53-5905. 

WISCONSIN HOLSTEINS for the 
states. Heifers and cows on hand at all 
times, originating from the best producing 
herds in Southern Wisconsin. Artificial breed- 
ing, Bang's and T.B. tested for any state. 
Cail P. R. ELAM, Marshall, North Carolina, 
phone 3451, or Mars Hill, North Carolina, 
2381 nights. 22-° 

HOLSTEIN springer heifers and young springer 
cows; large selection. of open and bred heifers. 
CHESTER FROBERG, Valparaiso, Ind. 1-6 

FOR SALE: Guernsey males service age, popular 
breeding, from dams with high production and 
classification. Excellent udders and shoulders. 
VALLEY SET FARM, Russell Wenger, Go- 
shen, Indiana. 1-4 

TOP QUALITY HOLSTEIN springing cows and 
first calf heifers. Heifers for early fall freshen- 
ing. We also ship on orders. Write: ELGAS 

OTHERS, Jetierson, Wisconsin. 1-4 

REGISTERED HOLSTEINS: A few service age 
bulls, some younger males, foundation females 
and heifers. Nearly all sired by excellent 
sires and from classified dams with HIR 
records, SanMarGale FARMS, Box 265, 
lebanon, Ohio. Phone 5-266. 22-° 

KENYON BROTHERS FARM serving the dairy 
farmer for forty years. Large selection of 
choice Holstein cows and first calf heifers, 
fresh and close springers, service bulls. T.B. 
and Bang’s tested. In carload or truckload 
lots. KENYON BROTHERS CO., Elgin, Ili- 
nols, Phone SHerwood 1-1818. 19-° 

DAIRY CATTLE SALES, every Thursday, April 
through October. Top springer cows and heif- 
ers. 400 to 600 head every sale. MATTES 
LIVESTOCK MARKET, Thorp, Wis. 10-* 

HIGH QUALITY Holstein and Guernsey spring- 
ets and heifers all sizes. J. W. & BILL GEUR- 
KINK, telephone 322 or 21F31, 
Wisconsin. 

CANADIAN Registered Holsteins 
nated cows and heifers. Buy direct from the 
farms. Elgin County Holstein Breeders Club. 
Telephone Talbotville, Ontario 6-R-12. DON 
SHORE, R.R. #6, St. Thomas, Ontario, 
Canada. 8-spl 

FOR SALE: Holstein heifers, some springers 
ROBERT 8. WILSON, Route 2, weet 
Wisconsin. 

POLLED GUERNSEYS. Registered bulls for ai 

KENNETH ANGSTMAN, Mora, Minnesota. 

WISCONSIN DAIRY CATTLE. Holsteins, large 
selection of choice springers and close-up heif 
ers. We have drivers available to buy direct 
from the farmers. GONNERING BROS., LIVE- 
STOCK, Route 1, Kaukauna, Wisconsin. Phone 
Little Chute ST-8-3352. 2-4 

30 SPRINGING COWS. 


Southern 


Baldwin, 
15-* 


Young vacci- 


15 February freshening 
artificial heifers. As unit or individually. TONY 
LEWANDOWSKI, 343 Ruby, Juliet, Dlinois. 
Phone 25015. 2-2 

REGISTERED AYRSHIRE CALVES from one to 
ten months old. Bred for type and production. 
LAMPE AYRSHIRE FARM, Aviston, Illinois 
Phone Castle 8-7366. 

BUY YOUR VACCINATED dairy cows and heif- 
ers direct from the farmers where quality pre- 
veils. GEO. BE. SWANSON, Rice Lake, Wise- 
consin. Phone 944R 2-23 


DISPLAY 
HIGH PRODUGING 


DAIRY COWS AND HEIFERS 


Also Complete Herds 


BAYFIELD COUNTY CATTLE CO-OP. 
Serving Northern Wisconsin Dairyland 
A. J. KLEIN, Mer. 

Phene POrter 56-4122 Box 100, Mason, Wis. 
First Bang's Free County in State of Wisconsin 








WISCONSIN 
DAIRY CATTLE 


Midwestern Dairymen ! ! ! 


Fine foundation SPRINGING heifers, yearlings, 
cattic of all ages, These are sold on commission 
basis to you. We have buyers throughout the 
northern dairy states and can supply the finest 
for the best possible price. One of the midwest's 
largest dealers serving dairymen for the past 8 
years, We will deliver C.0.D. to your farm by 
our experienced drivers. We are moving 300-500 
head per week. 


DENNIS R. GROSSE 


PHONE 1419 YORK, NEBRASKA BOX 48 











EXCELLENT, SENIOR SUPERIOR SIRE 
Mitk (m.e.)—16 daus. avg. 10,734 Ibs, 
Fat (m.e.)—16 daus. avg. 604 Ibs. 
Classification—31 daus. avg. 87.99% 
CHOICE SONS ARE AVAILABLE at 


PIXY FARM Hudson, Wis. 





WISCONSIN'S FINEST 


DAIRY 
HEIFERS 


Holstei y - Swiss 
Speciaining in heifers of all 
ages up to first calf heifers. 
Sultable for export or foundation. More 
than 500 available in Tennesiee. Cattle 
shipped anywhere by truck or low cost 
air freight. Write for price list. 


OTTO H. VANDERBURG 


Waukesha County North Prairie, Wis. 
PHONES: 2061 & 2841 


Ce ee ee Yee 

















Brigham Jerseys 


WE HAVE BRED THREE SIRES 
FOR OUR OWN HERD 


SYBIL OWL ee rte ons 
Superior Sire—11677 Milk, 


aa  F oe pores KH 
| ~ glans Daughters—12414 Milk, 

BRIGHAM ADVANCER cote 
Good ist 5 Daughters—-13013 Milk, 


DON'T YOU AGREE... 
if We Can Greed A Bull For Our Herd 
We Can Greed A Herd Sire For You 


BRIGHAM FARM "Venton 


VERMONT 








HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 
JERSEY gem 

















PIPER BROS. FARMS, INC. 
ARTIFICIAL BREEDING SERVICE 
FEATURING 


Proven & Highly Classified Sires 


INCLUDING ALL-AMERICANS 


Now available in many areas of the Nation 
as well as Wisconsin 


THESE BREEDS 
HOLSTEIN BROWN SWISS 
GUERNSEY JERSEY 
ANGUS - HEREFORD 
BULL STUD AND HERD LOCATED AT 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








BROWN SWISS 




















HYCREST FARMS 


P.O. BOX 366 LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


HOME OF: 

242 classified animals that average 84.4% 
216 tested cows that average 575 Ibs. fat 
(305-2X-ME) 
SPECIALIZING IN SPECIAL BULLS FOR 
SPECIAL RESULTS. 














BULL CALVES—trom 100,000% dams Sire’ 
dams over 125,000%, 
MAR - RAL FARM 





seemeoren enon seennnees 
Bae 750 1, peabideeieiness 
POLLED AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 
That are from high producing families 
That are of Carefree Farms & Penshurst 
Breeding 
That give you excellent type calves 


That are priced at poh sure to please 
WRITE FOR PEDIGREES AND PRICES 
CAREFREE FARMS NEW HAVEN, INDIANA 





Wwette 09 ao aheut, o Gull Gal Gist uae So eeey 
for choice 


STRATHGLASS FARM, Box 71, Port Chester, N.Y. 





GUERNSEYS 


On REGISTERED GUERNSEYS 
Best Choice for 
Highest Net a 
Send for FREE literature on Guern 
Also included is information on mak 

producing 


additional profits and selling 
Golden Guernsey Milk. 


THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 
625 Main St., Peterborough, N. H. 

















BROWN SWISS—ALL BREED 
cS Fy PRODUCTION 


CHAMPIONS 


YEARLY —— 3X 
MATURE 
Letha irene er eae, Age 11-5 
34,810.9M. 98%. 1733.13F. 
SR. ‘4 va. 
Lee's Hill Citizeness M.284025, Age 4-9 
24,296.2M. 5.07% 1231.70F. 
on. 3 YR. 
tvetta 296971 - 3-2 
26,404.7M. 4.45% 1176. 16F. 
10 MONTHS — 3X 
MATURE 
Royal's Rapture of Lee's Hill 115541, Age 10-0 — 29,819.4M. 4.30% 1283.46F. 
5 YR 
OstVai’s Verna’s Mandy 159370, Age 5-10 — 23,958.3M. 4.19% 1003.06F. 
sa. 4 YR. 
Lee's Hill Citizeness M. 284025, Age 49 — 21,344.1M. 5.00%  1066.69F. 
10 MONTHS — 2X 
MATURE 
Kilravock's Countess 220047, Age 6-7 — 23,548.2M. 4.90% 1153.66F. 
SR. 4 YR. 
Friendly Acres Mayo Beauty 245384, Age 4-0 — 20,906.8M. 4.44% 928.56F. 


— BREED BROWN SWISS FOR GREATER PROFITS — 
FOR MORE INFORMATION ABOUT THE BREED-—WRITE: 


BROWN SWISS ASSOCIATION 


BELOIT, WISCONSIN 

















SPECIALIZING IN 
QUALITY 

QUANTITY 
& SERVICE Z 


Badger Breeders Cattle Sales Division 
selling registered and grade 
cattle of all ages 





CONTACT 
BADGER BREEDERS 
CATTLE SALES DIVISION 


PHONE 677 SHAWANO, WISCONSIN 











February 13, 
Featuring cows with 2x 
iMinels State Fair. 


February 20, 


DALE HOMER 





records to 1,036 tbs. 


“SOUTHERN STATES SWISS SALE 


60 head of Brown Swiss 
1960, fairgrounds, Fayetteville, Tennessee 
Top quality cows, bred heifers and calves consigned by leading breeders in the North Central States. 


PLAN TO ATTEND THESE SALES 
Write for catalogs for both sales to: 
Box 224 


ANNOUNCING: Leo Johnson's MARY LE FARM DISPERSAL 


65 head of Brown Swiss 
1960, at the farm, Sterling, !inois 
fat and the Grand Champion cow at the 1058 


Sterling, Mass. 

















GUERNSEY 


SALES SERVICE 


Six fieldmen of the largest Guernse 
sociation im the Nation are fully ac- 
uainted with cattle for sale in Penna., 

laware and Eastern States. We have 
private listings at all times, also regular 
monthly sales. If you need one or @ car 
oad, write for grieso—qet quick service. 
If you want to sell, contact us—low sell- 
ing charge—prompt payment. 


Pennsylvania Guernsey Breeders’ 
Association 
HARRISBURG, PENNA. 


BOX 491 








GRANDVU GUERNSEYS — Choice reyes bulls 
and heifers, all ages. Biue Ribbon T size, 
roduction breeding. From 2 —" Proved high 
ndex sires. Flying Horse Masters Royal, Green 
field Music Maker, Foundation Club Calves. The 
right kind at the right price. Write or come to 
Grandva Farms, Wrightstown, Wis. 


Do You Need 
A Guernsey Sire? 


Now is the time to check our list of 
typy, well bred bull calves. If you 
want production and good type, we 
can help you. Our bloodlines are 
famous from coast to coast. Young- 
sters priced to sell. Come in and 
see our herd when you are in Wis- 
consin. Send for price list. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN FARM 
FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 


GUERNSEYS 


Wertete Cues can furnish you with most 
any kin uernseys jesire—grade or pure 
bred. Burlingham, fieldman, at your serv- 
lee. Quernrey Breeders’ Assen 


Waukesha, Wisconsin, iz 











DELBERT H. KINGSTON & ASSOCIATES 
Complete Sales + « « Auction and Private 
Treaty . . . Our listings include Proved Sires, out- 
standing bulls, cows, heifers. Also a few top show 
prospects. Fieldmen at your service. Cary, Milinois 
—Bex 404 Phene: MEroury 9-5531. 
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The AMERICAN JERSEY 


January 25, 1960 


JERSEYS are big in profits. . 
thanks to their remarkable ability to 
produce milk richer in milk solids 

. to produce more milk per pound 
of feed than any other breed .. . to 
stay in the herd years longer. Tt «se 
characteristics give “bigness” where 
. in the pocketbook. That’s a big item! 





it counts. . 


And proof of this is when the milk checks come back 
to the farm from the processing plant. That’s when reg- 
istered JERSEYS are most appreciated. For, whether 
JERSEY milk is sold under the national ALL-JERSEY 
trademark or blended with other milks, it’s in big de- 
mand. Distributors and consumers the country over are 
demanding a higher quality milk. JERSEYS produce 
“Queen of Quality” milk that is unequalled in total solids 


CATTLE CLUB 


1521 EAST BROAD STREET 
COLUMBUS 5, OHIO, U.S.A. 





content, flavor and nutritional value. Many plants pay 
a premium above the standard price for JERSEY milk 
because of its extra total milk solids and unequalled 
flavor. That’s a big item. 


Out on pasture registered JERSEYS appeal to dairy 
farmers who like their cattle to hustle in both hot and 
cool weather. Whether pastures are lush or scant, 
JERSEYS have the “get up and go” to cover ground, to 
walk long distances to and from pasture. That’s a big item. 


From the tip of their muzzles to their capacious, well- 
attached and fine textured udders, they are built for 
milk production. That’s a big item. 


It’s not size that counts, but performance and net prof- 
it. Write today for free information about the cows that 
are big where it counts. 


The AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
1521 EAST BROAD STREET 
COLUMBUS 5, OHIO, U.S.A 


Gentlemen: 


and All-Jersey Milk. 


ee 





elle ale lee eee en en ne ee a ee a ne a 


401-60 


Please send me information about registered Jerseys 





ADDRESS 


POST OFFICE 





REGISTERED 
HOLSTEINS 


Showing their promise in pasturelands of grand- 
father’s time, Recisterep HoLsterns blossomed as the 
world’s leading dairy breed. Since the founding of 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 75 years 
ago, the black and white cow has milked her way 
to the top. 


In 1960, she celebrates her Diamond Anniversary as 
the pace-setter of dairy progress. 


The Holstein-Friesian 
Association of America 


Brattleboro, Vermont 
Diamond Jubilee 
1885 - 1960 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


reach their Diam 


At her side is the second cash crop . . . a purebred calf 
that will build your net worth like money in the bank 
or bring a premium price if sold as seed stock. 


Wherever cows are milked for profit, the big swing is 
to REGISTERED HcisTeEINs . . . the breed with big capa- 
city for turning low-cost roughage to bulk-tank quan- 
tities of moderate-fat milk ...the Breed of the Times. 


a continuing story of leadership 


—.L—FEe 


i pr 
, 
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Fort Wile or Rone: Wiliam, ramen, | =o 
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FOR SALE 


Purebred Guernseys — fresh and 
close up young cows with good 
production records, bred heifers 
due January through March, 
choice yearlings and heifer calves, 
from high record dams and prov- 
en sires. 


TARBELL GUERNSEY FARMS 


SMITHVILLE FLATS, NEW YORK 














HOLSTEINS 








Ear Tag 8-131 Born April 21, 1958 
This month we wwe the excellent calf pictured 
above. He is sired by San Mar Gale Wis Noble- 
man and damed by Stottelt Stylemaster Supreme, 
who produced 18,852 ibs. milk and 650 Ibs. but- 
terfaf as a 2 year old. This calf has inheritance 
to transmit profitable production and excellent 


mms For price and pedigree write: 
STOFFELL’S MILK FARM 
Route 12 Knoxville, Tennessee 


\e ee - He eee Ke Ke er eer nmr rr rer 











CARNATION LONE PILOT 
Born: October 12, 1958 
(Picture at 6 months of age) 


OFFERING A RICHLY BRED SON OF 
FRASEA IDEAL PILOT 
Tt ien’t often we can offer a bull of service 


age. This one is available only because he 
has been held for months for a foreign buyer 


who, it turned cut, was not able to complete 
the ‘deal 

He is a son of Frasea Ideal Pilot a “Very 
Good’’ Gold Medal sire with an 85.4 average 
on all his classified daughters. His daugh 
ters score especially high on udders sad 
Trumps 

The dam of Carnation Lone Pilot made 
13,350 ibs. of milk, 530 Ibs. of fat as a 2- 
year-old on 2x. She classified *‘Very Good" 
with a ‘‘Very Good"’ udder as a two-year-old. 


She is a i ot Carnation Revelatioo 
Emblem from «a ‘ | Good"* daughter of 
Butter Boy with a 2x 305 day Jr. three-year- 
old reco of 16,041 Ibs. . milk, 603 Ibe, 
of tat 3.8%. Next dam is ‘Very 

daughter of Carnation Chieftain with 23,827 
Ibs. of milk, 938.5 Ibs. fat 5.8%. 


Here is a bull trom one of our strongest 
breeding families, with good type, heavy per- 
sistent poetpetion. long life and fertility. He 
should also breed ‘good strongly attached high 
quality udders. 


Write tor pedigree and price. 


Address: 


CARNATION MILK FARMS 
Dept. # 171 
Carnation, Washington 


Holstein Cows and 
Heifers 


If you're looki for cows or heifers 
come to Dodge ouaty soa, good Hol- 
steins are raised. ~ A et handed 
and save expenses. e have 250 head of 
bred and sp pringing gece and purebred 
Holstein cows and heifers on hand at all 
times. Can furnish transportation for any 
number large or small. 


LOUIS NEHLS 
Phone FULTON 6-4401 Juneau, Wisconsin 


AN EXCELLENT HERD SIRE PROSPECT—We 
have a young bull born 6/23/59 who is « son of 
Wis Captain (EX-GM) whose dam has three ‘‘EX"’ 
and two ‘‘VG"" sons. She has records to 1019f 
fat. The dam of this calf is a ““VG"" S752 4 yr. 
old dau. of the proven sire Cottonade Emmett « 
son of the "EX" Gold Medal Newmont Aristo- 
erat. The dam's dam has 6122 tat at 5 yrs. For 
more infortnation ¢all CARL MEDSKER at Grays 
ville, Ind. 2-3319 or write to 


MEDSKER FARMS, Sullivan, ind. 























HOLSTEINS 
GUERNSEYS | . 


Large selection of high grade cows and 
heifers of all ages. Calfhood vaccinated 
— Isb. tested. We feed well balanced 
roughage for top production and size. 
Buy direct and save. Experienced insured 
transportation, 


LAKESIDE DAIRY FARMS 
Quality Cattle Since 1929 
Silver Lake, indiana Telephone 3801-3804 








ERR oo oe oF oe 


WISCONSIN STATE INSTITUTION 


HOLSTEINS 


— herd ras cs of bloodlines in our ag 
tution he ave proved outstandi: 
some the best herds eS wey a 
many a = we continue to offer the 
best in breeding stock. 

‘The Excellent and Gold Medal animals speek 
for themselves and with intensified lineb 


itd 








their offspring run true to form. 


“A number of Gheite bulis irom which to select 


a herd sire always available. 


“For Information and sales lists, write to 


FRED M. WHITEMARSH, Farm Supervisor 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
State Office Building, Madison, Wisconsin." 








BUY HOLSTEINS 
STRAIGHT 
FROM 
“THE HEART!” 


Best selection from 
one of the world’s iarg- 
est dairy counties. Over 
15,000 cattle are on D.H.1.A. test and more 
than 30, artificially from some of the 
top noe bulls. Also 4 A~»y- A —_ 
from h 
Frank E. 
County Bidg. Madi- 






TEL. ALPINE 6-0513 OR CEDAR 3-5538 


DANE COUNTY HOLSTEIN BREEDERS 
CO-OP ASSOC. MADISON, WIS. 

















H. A. MEYER CATTLE COMPANY 
PLYMOUTH, WISCONSIN 
PHONE TW 2-6941 


WISCONSIN DAIRY CATTLE 


40 yrs. experience — orders filled 
Fieldman Service 








BUILD UP YOUR HERD WITH 


Wisconsin Dairy Cattle 


Holstein - Guernsey - Brown Swiss 
COWS, HerERS, ALL AGES 
a 





and make — Rit own selection 
xh fill your order on 
direction from you and de- 
liver C.O.D. on your approval. All animals 
T.B Bang’'s accompanied 


heal in 
lots to your farm, in our own trucks, 
experienced cattlemen. 
JAY SHEAFOR, JR. 
Rt. 1, Richland Center, Wis. 
Midway 7-32089 or Midway 7-2515 











For HOLSTEIN COWS 
and HEIFERS... 
Come to Dodge County 
Sdélect Foundation Holstein Cows and Heit 


efs with production type and size from Wis- 
eonsin he 


Artificial Breedin Calfhood Vaccinated 
Bangs and T.B. Tested Also from certi 
fied herds 


Fieldman's service or 
your direction 
farmers 


PAUTSCH BROTHERS 


will ll orders at 
Can be bought direct from 


FOX LAKE, Wis. 














NORTHERN DAIRY CATTLE 
DIRECT FROM 
FARMER BREEDERS 

TB. & 8 accredited 

county. Fiel asles & 

». oF orders " 

or wire 5 

Dairy Cattic Sales Ass'n, Bar- 

ron, Wis. Glen L. : 

buhl, Mgr. Ph: Lennox 7-3202 





FOX RIVER VALLEY HOLSTEIN 

BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
Se nine be a im the heart of Wiscon- 
sin's dairy land. Foundation Ee’ and top 
quality grades available, bred a and 
production. Over 300 ao, b rs in 
ates. All popular Holstein bloodlines. 5 large 
artificial breeding rings servi © ares. 
Come and make your own selections, or will 
buy om order at your direct 
fee ts wire 2 anee J. 

Phone W 


30 Champion Av- 
a wy Be du A 4g a 





TOP HOLSTEINS — TOP SERVICE 
Select well grown cattle of superior breeding from 
this outstanding dairy area, where customers re- 
turn year after year for more. You, toe, should 
buy in Richland County. The Richland County 
Holstein-Friesian Asen., Frank Grewer, Fieldman 
Phone Midway 7-2460, Richland Center, Wis. 








COLUMBIA COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN 
eal BREEDERS’ ASS'N 
ry Serving five counties. Of- 
Ti] tering select quality heil- 


ers and young cows, grade 
and registered, b See 








Rt. 1, Columbus, Wis, Ph Fall 





For tor WK WRianr, 
26F21 

















HOLSTEIN DAIRY CATTLE — Registered and 
Grade cows, heifers of | TB end Bang's 
tested, calfhood Write or os for free 
price list. Fieldman service or will fill rs at 
wi, direction, GEORGE PIPER, Watertown, 

Phene 2912- 





flabl DHIA accredited herds, many 
using wrifielal ng. Heifers at all ages, 
ree 


mean sorviess. for prices 
ire sees ‘ 
L BETSCHLER Fieldman 
anh atel, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
Res. Phone LYmwood 3-2351 at 














ivan, Wis. 














COWS AND HEIFERS. 


Both registered and grades. Registered 

from Canada. 300-400 head choice 75- 
150 just fresh, oc very close. State 

test. 10 day negative retest. 90% vac- 
cinated. Private Sales daily, except 7. 
Free delivery 150 miles, reasonable fates addi- 
tional oileage, Guaranteed as represented. 


HENRY CONKLIN & SONS, INC. 
PLAIN CITY, OHIO, F& 3, PHONE 32305 
“Where you invest your money, not spend it.’’ 








INTER- COUNTY 


DAIRY CATTLE 
ASSOCIATION 


specialize 


Telephone Liberty 7-3644 or Liberty 2-3726 
118 GAXTER STREET 
Services of—W. L. Baird—Arthur F. Bennett—James L. 
Gorden—Reynold Bennett at your disposition. 
REGISTERED AND GRADE HOLSTEINS 


from top purebred and high grade herds in ten counties— 


100 purebred, registered cows 
this spring or fall; also, s great many high grades. We 
in trucklosds or carlosds. 

TELL US YOUR WANTS ANDO WE WILL QUOTE PRICES. 


WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


At the present time, we have over 
and heifers due to freshen 











CURTISS... 
for 
GREAT SIRES 


MARLU COMMANDO MILKMAN “EX” 


7-Ster, SM, Sr. Superior Sire. 


10 dirs. ov: 9581 


Milk - 5.8% ~- 560 Fat. 15 Classified dirs. 

















CURTiSS IMPROVED 


“MILKMAN” is Sr. herd sire at Marly Forms 
His service is available te you through Curtiss frozen semen. 
“MILKMAN” is full brother to Marly Miledy “EX” 
Milk Champion of the Jersey Breed. 


87.50 





, Lincroft, N. J. 


» Netional 





Sy - 365¢ — 25293 ibs. Milk — 1210 ihe. Fat 

THEIR SIRE: FAvontTs Conmaeee "EX", MM, 7-Star, &r. 
Supr. Bire @trs. av: 11384 — 5.5% — ‘628; 6 trom 
7023 te 1210 Fat 128 Cité. dirs. avi 89.34; 16 “E"’ dtrs., 20 
Supr. Sire sons 

THEIR DAM: poy ees we A ae “Gx” 6 Medals of 
Merit te 19452-1025 te 164,201 — 6,923 (New 15 
yr. old) 

OTTO SCHNERING Cell your nearest Curtiss Dictcth Tackalel. or write 
FOUNDER “s 


VGN Gh tnd cup ce eid of 900 bath af © beecds axe 6 
Deiry, 2 Beef and 1 Oval Purpose. 


STUD SERVICE, Inc. 


A Subsidiary of Curtiss Candy Company 


Cary, Illinois 


Phone: MErcury 9-2041 
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Push-button Power-Choring 


for dairymen 
from 


James 





Controlled differential vacuum 
milking protects udders. Each 
electric “Magic Master” pulsator 
operates 6 milkers. Vacu-valve 


way & 








washing saves hot water, deter- 
gents. High turbulence air-water 
cleans lines. No circulation or 
milk pumps needed. 








" ice Bank Milk Cooler 


Runs all the water over all the ice 
all the time. @ 1-piece FoamCast 
insulation has twice the effective- 
ness of cork or fiberglas. @ 18-8 
stainless steel inside and out. ®@ 
Lowest pouring height. © Wide- 
radius corners, ®@ Lock-open 
covers. @ 175-500 gal. sizes. ®@ 
Goes through standard milkhouse 
door. © Meets ali 3-A standards. 


COW-A-MINUTE 





MILKING 


Cow-a-minute milking with half the 
help — yours with Jamesway Her- 
ringbone Milking Parlor. Rugged 
wall mounting. No floor brackets. 
Sturdier uprights for longer life. 
Deep mangers cut feed loss. Re- 
movable feed pans. Stalis Hot Dip 
galvanized. 


CurTSs LEVEL, 
UNLOADS FAST 


Raises into silo dome for 100% fill- 
up. Jamesway's Volumatic Silo 
Unloader cuts level, unloads fast 
in frozen or fluffy silage, corn or 
grass. Fast throw-down. Positive 
Power Circle Drive. Doesn't need 
silage traction. Non-tip 3-point 
suspension. 


Mail a postcard today for more information on Jamesway Power 
Choring dairy equipment. Write: James Mfg. Co., Dept, HD-10-C 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. Or see your Jamesway dealer. 


Jamesway franchises now available in some areas. Write for information. 








ameswa 


‘Se:'1on OF ROCKWOOD & CO 
fort Atkinson, Wis. © lake Mills, Wis. © Lencester, Po. © les Angeles 63, Colll 
FOR POULTRY @¢ FOR OAIRY @¢ FOR LIVESTOCK 


FAME SWAY J FIRST IN POWER CHORING, 






® 











HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Hog cholera on increase 


Serious outbreaks are anticipated again this spring. 
The disease is very infectious and will strike hard. 
Vaccination is the only safe method of prevention. 


by E. A. Woelffer, D.V.M. 


OG raisers are now being 

alerted to the fact that hog 

cholera is on the increase. 
Reports indicate that last year se- 
vere outbreaks scattered over wide 
areas occurred in a number of 
states. Losses were heavy. Author- 
ities anticipated this would hap- 
pen and, of course, it did. 

Here are some of the reasons 
why trouble was expected: 

For upwards of 15 years most 
farmers kept their pigs vaccinated 
against cholera. Pigs became im- 
mune against the disease and the 
number of outbreaks fell sharply. 

This development lulled farmers 
into a false sense of security, and, 
in recent years, many pigs did not 
get vaccinated. 

Now there is fear that a new 
wave of cholera will spread as we 
move into the new year. One au- 
thority described the situation this 
way: “The seeds of the disease 
have been broadly scattered over 
many areas of the country and a 
great many hogs do not have im- 
munity because vaccination has 
been allowed to lag.” 


Highly infectious .. . 


Hog cholera is caused by a fil- 
terable virus that affects no oth- 
er species of domestic animal. The 
virus is transmitted readily by di- 
rect or indirect contact, being rel- 
atively resistant compared to oth- 
er viruses. The disease may be in- 
troduced into a herd by contami- 
nated feed, water, or equipment, 
or contact with infected animals. 

Pigs that have been exposed to 
the disease in transit, in sales 
barns or stockyards can readily 
infect unvaccinated animals. 

Raw garbage has been generally 
outlawed as a feed for hogs. It 
is imperative that hogs be fed 
cooked garbage, particularly if they 
are unvaccinated. 


Temperatures run high .. . 


The incubation period of hog 
cholera is from 5 to 10 days after 
exposure. In herds where the dis- 
ease is acute, a week or two is 
usually required for it to reach 
all individuals. 

Some of the first signs are loss 
of appetite, dullness or listlessness, 
Some hogs, however, continue to 
eat almost up to the time of death. 
In the beginning, there may be 
constipation but, as a rule, through 
the course of the disease a diar- 
rhea is present. 

There is an apparent weakness 
in the hind quarters, and some 
animals tend to stagger. Temper- 
atures usually are around 106 to 
107 degrees. The course of the 
disease ranges from 5to7 days al- 
though death may occur overnight 
in the extremely acute form. 

Often the death rate is extreme- 
ly high. Some animals recover but 
they usually remain stunted, 


Many will die... 


A history of exposure, high tem- 
peratures, and high mortality fre- 
quently indicates hog cholera. Oth- 
er hog diseases, however, may 
show similar symptoms. 

Swine erysipelas, for example, is 
an infectious disease in which the 
death rate may be high. On post 
mortem, small (petechial) hemeor- 


rhages are common. They are 
usually found in lymph nodes, 
lungs, bladder, and other internal 
organs. 

Veterinarians have observed that 
the clinical symptoms and post- 
mortem findings changed consider- 
ably during the past few years. 
At the present time cholera-infect- 
ed hogs more frequently show an 
increased sensitivity or nervous ex- 
citability, as well as other mani- 
festations of the central nervous 
system. 


Vaccinate and be safe .. . 


Immunizing hogs through vacci- 
nation is the most effective man- 
ner in which the disease can be 
prevented. Along with this, it is 
good practice to isolate animals 
when first introduced to the herd. 

Good protective measures to keep 
in mind are: 

1. Prevent stray animals from 
coming onto the farm by keeping 
fences in good repair. 

2. Exercise care in unloading 
trucks and feed sacks. 

3. Be careful with visitors who 
may carry the virus from one 
farm to another on their shoes or 
clothing. 

If your hogs become sick, im- 
mediately check with your veteri- 
narian, It may be pigs which have 
not yet sickened can be temporar- 
ily protected by the use of anti- 
hog cholera serum. 

If cholera should be diagnosed 
on your farm, you will be doing 
your neighborhood a favor by 
warning others in the area so 
everyone may be on guard. 

Let me repeat the warning: It 
appears cholera will be on the 
march in the spring of 1960 and 
will strike hard over wide areas. 
Remember also the only safe pig 
is one that has been vaccinated in 
advance of an outbreak. 





EA 75 years ago... 


D. D. Bishop, one of the 
most intelligent Jersey breed- 
ers in the United States is 
a firm believer in the idea of 
a “butter temperament” in 
cows. 

When the editor of this 
paper, a few years ago, first 
broached this idea, in con- 
nection with the “nervous 
theory” it furnished the op- 
portunity for a number of 
agricultural writers to air a 
certain kind of cheap wit. 
Now we notice that breeders 
of butter cattle are quite 
generally accepting the “ner- 
vous theory” as the basis of 
sound breeding, care, and 
feeding. 

The experiments now being 
carried on by Dr. Babcock at 
the Wisconsin Experiment 
station fully support the 
soundness of the “nervous 
theory” as applied to dairy 


cattle. 
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Wooden tongue 


Observing a case of wooden 
tongue recently served as a re- 
minder to briefly discuss the dis- 
ease. Wooden tongue, or actino- 
bacillosis as it is more properly 
called, is an infection caused by 
Actinobacillosis lignieresi. 

The disease is not readily trans- 
mitted from animal to animal or 
man to man, and is believed by 
some to be noncontagious. A re- 
port from the University of Flori- 
da, however, tends to reveal a 
contagious aspect of the disease. 

A bull infected with A. lignier- 
esi and exhibiting an open lesion 
of the jaw was introduced into a 
beef herd for breeding purposes. 
Within five months, 8 to 10 heif- 
ers had developed symptoms of 
wooden tongue. Other cases de- 
veloped later. 

To prevent the spread of the in- 
fection, the owner eventually re- 
sorted to slaughter of the infected 
animals. 


Germs attack tongue . 


Actinobacillosis is considered a 
form of lumpy jaw. However, un- 
like lumpy jaw _ (actinomycosis), 
which largely affects bony tissue, 
wooden tongue affects soft tissue, 
usually of the head and neck. 


The tongue often is involved 
and since it produces the most 
striking lesion, the disease is de- 


scribed as wooden tongue. 

Frequently other or secondary 
bacteria enter the tissues. They, 
along with the primary germs, 
proceed to destroy tissue. The 
presence of the secondary organ- 
isms accounts for the abscesses or 
pus pockets frequently seen in the 
infected area. 


Injury to lining in mouth .. . 


Animals with infected sinuses 
or open abscesses are considered 
sources of infection. Infection is 
believed to gain entrance into tis- 
sue through injury, such as tiny 
cuts or breaks in the membranes 
of the mouth or throat region. 
After germs have entered the tis- 
sues, destruction develops slowly. 
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It takes several months or even 
longer for enlargements to become 
noticeable. Lesions of actinobacil- 
losis vary considerably, depending 
largely upon the structures in- 
volved. Infected tissues of the 
head and throat region are recog- 
nized by enlargements or multiple 
swellings. Often the lymph glands 
are involved and greatly enlarged. 
The swellings may be hard or soft. 

Hard thickenings contain con- 
siderable fibrous tissue. Soft 
swellings may contain abscess for- 
mation, An opened abscess dis- 
charges thick, creamy pus. If the 
tongue is involved, it will be found 
to be enlarged, hard, and protrude 
from the mouth. 


Difficulty in eating .. . 


When the tongue is involved or 
the tissues of the throat are en- 
larged, the animal may find it in- 
creasingly difficult to chew and 
swallow food. Such animals drool 
almost constantly. As the condi- 
tion progresses, the animal is less 
able to take in food through its 
mouth. There is loss of weight 
and weakness. If treatment is not 
administered, the animal will 
eventually die of exhaustion. 

Occasionally there is distribu- 
tion of the infection in other or- 
gans of the body such as the 
lungs, liver, kidneys, spleen, brain, 
and so forth. The seriousness of 
the disease is dependent upon tis- 
sues involved and their interfer- 
ence with normal function. 


Treatment... 


Actinobacillosis usually yields 
more readily to treatment than 
lumpy jaw. Intensive administra- 
tion of iodides and antibiotics 
usually produce gratifying results. 
Surgical interference is indicated 
in abscess formation or when tu- 
mors containing necrotic tissue are 
present. In severe involvement, X- 
ray treatment may be indicated. 

If the infection is present simul- 
taneously with the actinomycosis 
organism, especially when there is 
considerable bone involvement, it 
is advisable to send the animal to 
market or isolate it from the herd. 





MUMMIFIED FETUS 


We have a first-calf heifer that 
was due to freshen in a month. 
About three weeks ago she showed 
signs of having a heat period, and 
when we had the veterinarian ex- 
amine her, we found she had a 
mupunay calf. 

This has happened four times 
within a period of one year with 
other cows. What, in your opin- 
ion, could be the cause? Or, is 
there any known cause or reason 
that is explainable. 


Centreville, Md. A. W. D. 


The exact cause of mummified 
fetus is not known. It is believed 
some cases are brought about by 
mechanical injury which separates 
maternal caruncles from fetal co- 
tyledons. If this happens, the sup- 
ply of nutrients is cut off and the 
fetus dies from starvation. Exces- 
sive bleeding also may be respon- 
sible for separation of these points 
of contact. 

A present concept, and perhaps 
the most frequent cause of mum- 
mified fetus, is the presence of 
recessive lethal characters in one 


of the parents. The likelihood of 
mummified fetus occurring is be- 
lieved to be greater when both 
parents are carriers of recessive 
genes. 

It would be interesting to know 
and we would appreciate hearing 
from you whether most or all of 
the mummified fetuses wh'ch oc- 
curred in your herd were sired by 
one bull. 


REMOVING WARTS 


Could you tell me how to re- 
move warts from cows’ teats, 
Algoma, Wis. A, H. 


Warts with small attachments 
may be removed surgically or with 
an electric cautery. Warts with 
relatively large areas of attach- 
ment cannot be removed without 
difficulty. Warts may be kept soft 
with antiseptic oils or ointments or 
plain castor oil. They eventually 
will disappear spontaneously. Oc- 
casionally one or two injections 
of wart vaccine will be found help- 
ful. Suggest you contact your vet- 
erinarian if warts are a source of 
considerable trouble, 
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new! Zoro PAIL PIPELINE 


GIVES STANCHION BARN DAIRY 
MILKING 


OPERATORS A DIRECT 
SYSTEM—AT MODEST COST! 


a-_ 












NEW ZERO STEP-SAVER AND ZERO 
T-20 VACUUM AUTOMATIC BULK 
MILK COOLER MAKE SIMPLE DIRECT 
MILKING SYSTEM POSSIBLE oy) gee 5 


Ends Time-Wasting, Back-Straining i made of gleaming, hea 
Drudgery of Lifting and Carrying 
Milk—Makes Clean-up Quick, Easy! WASHES, RINSES AND 


ITSELF 
Now — thanks to the newly-developed ZERO PAIL SANITIZES ITS 
PIPELINE — material handling and clean-up can be 
simple on any dairy farm! Simply set up the low-cost 
ZERO VACUUM-OPERATED STEP-SAVER where 
most convenient for use —as shown above. Connect 
it through a milker line to the ZERO T-20 VACUUM 
AUTOMATIC BULK MILK COOLER. 
And you'll have a ZERO PAIL PIPE- 
LINE —a modest-cost, modern, direct 
milking system—by which milk is 
quickly drawn into the ZERO bulk tank 
direct from the cow, by vacuum supplied 
by the tank. 


THIS SIMPLE ZERO PAIL PIPELINE 
SYSTEM HAS THESE ADVANTAGES: 


@ Saves you countless hours of carrying and lift- 
ing large, heavy milk buckets and cans. 


@ Enables you to greatly increase milk produc- 
tion — without hiring extra help. 


@ Quickly conveys milk into cooler — with min- 
imum of exposure. 


@ Allows you to keep 
butterfat records. 


@ Lets you give full attention to proper care of 
the cows. 


@ Enables you to install a larger-diameter bulk 
cooler in your present milk house — without 
the problem of high lifting. 


@ Gives you “push-button” automatic clean-up. 


@ Allows you to take full advantage of saving 
in labor, improved equipment, and materials 
available — without a large investment. 

@ Can be used by basement as well as stanchion 
barn dairymen. 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION— and name of your 
nearest ZERO Dealer — today! 


ZERO CORPORATION 
621-A Duncan Ave. Washington, Mo. 


Zor 


T-20 


Zero VACUUM 
. OPERATED 


STEP-SAVER 








Photo above shows the ZERO bulk 
cooler’s built-in Spatter-Spray Auto- 
matic Washer in action. The Spatter- 
Spray hurls a “tornado” of water 
against the tank’s round, stainless steel 
sides. As the ZERO tank is round- 
shaped — there are no hard-to-clean, 
out-of reach corners or crevices. Just 
turn a knob — and the ZERO washes, 
rinses and sanitizes itself! 


accurate weight and 


Tells How to Make More 
FREE BOOK! money with max! 
Gives full information 
about ZERO T-20 BULK 
MILK COOLERS. Includes 
dimensions and sizes of 
different diameter ZERO 
Coolers. Shows how easy 
it is to slide and fit the 
round ZERO into your 
milk house. Write now! 

ZERO CORPORATION 

621-A Duncan Ave. Washington, Mo. 


AUTOMATIC 


BULK MILK COOLER 






















cod —with SPATTER -SPRAY 
— Nature's AS SRA Eby 
Own Way AUTOMATIC WASHER 


THE COOLER THAT REVOLUTIONIZED THE DAIRY INDUSTRY! 


MASSACHUSETTS BROTHERS LET THEIR 
ZERO PAIL PIPELINE DO 
“CARRYING” FOR THEM 


There's no more time-wasting, back-strain- 
ing drudgery of lifting and carrying large, 
heavy milk cans and buckets from stanchion 
barn to milk house on the Clapp brothers’ 
farm necr Northampton, Massachusetts. 
Philip and Irving Clapp hove installed a 
ZERO STEP-SAVER and ZERO T-20 VACUUM 
AUTOMATIC BULK MILK COOLER — which 
combine to give them a ZERO PAIL PIPE- 
LINE direct milking system, af modest cost. 
Photo at left shows one of the Clapp broth- 
ers pouring milk into the ZERO STEP-SAVER 
—from which the milk will be quickly 
drawn by vacuum supplied by the ZERO 
tank——through the milker line and ZERO In- 
Line Strainer—to the ZERO tank in the milk 
house. Their ZERO PAIL PIPELINE also en- 
ables them to keep weight and butterfat 
records from each cow. 



























Get a SURGE vacuum survey 


FILL 
OUT 
THE 











YOU CAN GET .-. BUT IT'S SMART 


BY FOR A WHILE TO HAVE EXTRA 

. WITH THIS... MILKING POWER 

‘ Pump capacity required Reserve for: added units, 
for normal operation pump wear, line loss 





| hy the past few months we have learned a lot about vacuum 
and vacuum lines. We know that the right size vacuum 
pump has a lot to do with good cow milking. Some pumps 
have had extra units added —some are worn by years of 
service. A big vacuum pump is very important — recent 

research studies have proved this. 
We could keep still and you would go along and never know 
the difference. We think it’s better to admit we are 


learning by research. We think you should be told 


M A / L i when we make progress. We know a lot of dairy barns 
need a bigger vacuum pump. Sure, a new pump costs 


TH. / S TO: » money, but if your vacuum pump is wrong, it’s costing 


you more than it will cost to get it right. 
Every Surge Service Dealer has been trained to go 
over your milking system and show you exactly what 
Susbboooncadsocasdesee . is wrong. Your Surge Service Dealer is anxious to help 
BABSON BROS. Co jee 
2843 W. 19th St., Chicago 23, Ill. 
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Please have a Surge Service Dealer make my FREE S LITTLE AS 3-4 bucket unit 


A 
vacuum survey. WN 
$1990 DOWN iver" s:0m 
ates i baum $20.0 


eS PUTS A laud SURGE : ae st 
PUMP IN YOUR BARN oe 


